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AUGUST  1,  1945 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U»  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  following 
report  for  the  United  States  fron  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field  sta- 
tisticians, and  cooperating  State  agencies.  , 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPOSIT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1945 

national  crop  prospects  isiproved  during  July,  with  the  total  1945  output 
now  promising  to  "be  nearly  21  percent  a"bove  the  1923-32  average.    A  volume  this 
size  vifould  be  about  2.5  percent  below  the  records  of  1942  and  1944,  but  v/ould  be 
about  4  percent  above  the  1943  total  and  8  percent  above  aggregate  production  in 
any  other  year.    The  better  outlook  on  August  1  reflected  the  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions  prevailing  over  most  of  the  country  during  July.    I'/hile  exces- 
sive rainfall  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  caused  light  to  severe  damage  to  many 
crops,  and  hot,  dry  v;eather  reduced  prospects  in  the  ITorthwest,  gains  registered 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  more  than  offset  those  losses.    The  v/eather  during  the 
first  half  of  Jioly  v/as  too  cool  for  some  crops,  especially  com,  but  was  ideal  for 
hay  and  pastures  and  for  filling  small  grains.    Higher  temperatures  during  the 
latter  half  of  July  and  the  first  fev/  days  of  August  speeded  up  ripening  of  small 
grain  crops  and  favored  development  of  corn,  cotton  and  other  crops.    The  return 
to  belov;  normal  temperatures  early  in  August  is  retarding  the  advancement  of  corn 
in  the  important  Northern  States.    Outcome  of  the  corn  crop  is  still  uncertain 
despite  improvement  during  July,  and  large  quantities  may  be  soft  if  frosts  come 
early.    This  crop  needs  plenty  of  warm,  favorable  v/eather  in  view  of  its  delayed 
progress  to  date. 

lateness  still  characterizes  the  season  both  in  development  of  crops  and  the 
progress  of  seasonal  farming  operations.     Liberal  rains  are  needed  to  relieve  drought 
conditions  in  the  llorth^vest  and  in  local  areas  of  the  Southwest.    Parts  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Com  Belt  need  rain  to  replenish  surface  moisture  supplies,    A  period 
of  dry  weather  would  be  welcome  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  to  check  damage  to 
quality  and  yield  of  grain,  hay,  tobacco  and  other  crops  and  to  enable  farmers  to 
catch  -jp  on  field  work,  especially  harvesting  operations. 

Contributing  to  the  third  largest  volume  of  crops  ever  produced  in  this 

country  are  record  crops  of  v;heat ,  oats,  peanuts,  rice,  peaches,  pecans  and  truck 

crops  for  market,  near-record  crops  of  hay,  tobacco,  soybeans,  sugarcane,  and  some 

fruit  crops  and  big  crops  of  potatoes,  sor^um  grain,  and  flaxseed.    The  record 
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whoat  cr^p  totals  1,146  million  bushols.     The  oats  crop,  at  1,546  million  bushelfs, 
broaks  a  record  that  stood  for  25  years.    Yields  p  er  acre  are  above  average  for 
practically  all  field  crops  --  tho  main  exceptions  being  peanuts  and  dry  beans. 
The  first  estimate  of  tho  1945  cotton  crop  placed  production  at  10^134,non  bales — 
the  smallest  crop  since  1934  on  the  smllest  acreage  since  1885.    Corn  prospects 
made  a  marked  improvement  during  July,     The  August  forecast  of  2,844  million 
bushels  is  159  million  bushels  abow  the  July  1  e':timate,    V/ith  sorghum  grain  es- 
timated at  114  million  bushels  the  coiTibined  tonnage  of  4  feed  grains  —  corn',  oats, 
barley  and  sorghum  for  grain        is  expected  to  be  114  million  tons.    The  condition 
of  pas.turcs  is  the  highest  for  August  1  in  30  years.    Range  conditions  arc  general>- 
ly  good  except  in  areas  affected  by  drought. 

Although  July  precipitation  for  the   comtry  as  a  whole  was  sonewhat  above 
'  nornial,  sharp  variation^  were  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Rain- 
fall eas  excessive  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  but  much  bolov;  normal  in  the 
Northn^vost  and  in  Illinois,      Tho  dry  situation  in  the  Southeast,  v/hich  had  por^ 
sisted  since  early  in  the  season,  v/as  co:;pletGly  relieved  by  generous  rains. 
Scattered  rains  temporarily  broke  tho  drought  in  local  areas  in  the  Southwest, 
particularly  in  Texas  and  Arizona,  although  the  situation  is  still  very  surious 
over  much  of  eastern  New  Mexico.     Tho  large  area  In  tho  central  part  of  the  country 
which  suffered  from  excessive  rains  since  early  spring,  finally  experienced  some 
clear  v.'eather.    As  a  result,  crops  mado,  a  favorable  response  and  tbjo  outlook  is 
much  im.proved  over  a  month  ago.     In  this  area  planting  of  com,  sorghums  and  soy- 
beans extended  over  a  long  period  and  these  crop''  vary  widely  in  their  stages  of 
development. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  from  New  York  to  North 
Carolina,  excessive  rains  during  much  of  July  caused  widespread  damage  to  yields 
and  quality  of  crops.    Over  large  areas  grains  sprouted  iri  the  ■'hocks,  cut  hay 
rotted  in  the  windrov/,  and  the  quality  of  hay  ready  for  harvest  deteriorated. 
Sea^'onal  farm  work  was  at  a  standstill.    Truck  crops,  e/?pecially  tomatoes  in 
Maryland,  were  damaged.    Tobacco  was  hard  hit  in  southern  I&ryland  and  quality 
was  impaired  in  parts'  of  North  Carolina*    On  the  other  hand,  corn,  growing  hay 
crops  and  pastures  were  benefited,  especially  in  the  central  and  vraptern  parts  of 
both  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  where  crops  needed  a  good  rain» 

In  Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwe.'^'t  laot^  dry  weather  reduced  prospects 
from  the  favorable  outlook  existing  on  July  1.    Dryland  grain    crops,  pa=^tures  and 
ranges  in  the  area  show  a  marked  decline  in  condition.    With  July  rainfall  less 
than  half  of  normal  in  Montana,   spring  wheat  was  beir.g  forced  to  maturity  much 
too  fast*    Other  grain  crops  and  flax  were  in  need  of  immediate  rain  to  check 
deterioration* 

Notwithstanding  the  redustions  in  yield  caused  by  adverse  weather  in  some 
sections, for  the  country  as  a  whole,  practically  all  crops  for  which  comparisons 
are  available  have  better  prospedts  than  a  month  ago.  The  exceptions  are  apples, 
apricots,  dry  beans  and  dry  peas.    The  apple  crop,  reflecting  effect^  of  severe 
frosts  early  in  tho  season,  is  extremely  short,  and  dry  bean  production  is  more 
than  a  million  bags  belov/  average.    The  outlook  for  food  crops  continues  excep- 
tionally bright  although  deciduous  fruit  production  is  somewhat  belov/  average. 
Food  grains  promise  a  record  harvest.    The  combined  tornage  of  v;heat,  rice,  rye 
and  buckvrheat  totals  37  million  tons  —  2  million  tons  above  last  yearns  output. 
Prospective  production  of  .truck  crops  for  fresh  market  and  potatoes  arc  well  above 
average.    The  1945  .potato  crop,  indicated  at  420  million  bushels  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  2  previous  years,    Sweetpotatoos     ippear  to  be  about  an  average  crop  even 
though  the  acreage  is  comparatively  small.    The  sugar  crops  have  made  favorable 
progress.    Tonnage  of.  both  sugar  beets  and  sugsircano  are  'substantially  above  the 
production  last  year  with  sugarcane  promising  the  second  largest  tonnaga  ever 
recorded* 

Tobacco  experienced  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions  during  July, 
but  registered  a  net  gain  to  reach  1,'934  million  pounds,  which  is  just  slightly 
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"below  the  record.  Peanuts  also  have  "been  affected  "by  varia"ble  conditions,  but 
good  stands  on  a  large  acreage  -point  to  the  Mggest  crop  ever  to  "be  picked  and 
threshed. 

Peed  crops  have  profited  "by  generally  favorahle  gro\d.ng  conditions  during 
July,     Corn  prospects  are  very  uncertain  in  many  areas  where  the  crop  is  "onusually 
late  and  June  and  July  temperatures  have  averaged  too  cool  for  proper  develoriment. 
,1^'evertheless,  ■  the  outlook  for  corn  is  much  "better  than  a  month  ago  when  there  v/as 
still  appreciahle  acreage  yet  to  plant  and  much  acreage  still  to  germinate.  Im- 
proved varieties  of  oats  and,  for  the  most  part,  ideal  filling  and  ripening 
weather  are  reflected  in  the  first  oats  crop  to  reach  the  1,5  Mllion  "bushel  mark. 
If  these  l)etter  prospects  fiilly  materialize,  feed  grains  supplies  per  animal  unit 
vdll  he  liberal,  "but  not  as  plentiful  as  the  supplies  for  the  1944-45  season*  The 
hay  crop  of  104  million  tons  woijld  provide  the  largest  supply  per  hay  consuming 
unit  since  1927, 

The  season  so  far  continues  to  favor  milk  and  egg  production.    For  the 
fourth  consecutive  month,  milk  production  surpassed  the  previous  peak  for  the 
month..    Laying  flocks  continued  to  produce  at  a  record  rate  per  layer  with  fev;er 
layers.      Egg  production  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1945  is  about  6  percent 
"below  the  corresponding  period  last  year* 

It  still  appears  that  supplies  of  fresh  market  commercial  truck  crops  for  the 
entire  year  may  slightly  exceed  the  1944  record,  and  dou"btless  will  "be  materially 
a'bove  average.    Indications  to  date,  covering  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  year  and 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  fall  acreage,  show  an  aggregate  tonnage  for  this 
year  2  percent  greater  than  compara^ble  1944  production  and  22  percent  a'bove  average. 
Comparatively  large  summer  supplies  of  "beets,  ca"b'bage,  cantaloups,  carrots,  cauli- 
flovrer,  sweetcorn,  cucum'bers,  honeydew  melons,  green  peppers,  and  v/atermelons  are  in 
prospect        being  a'bove  both  1944  production  and  average.     Green  lima  beans  and 
spinach  are  larger  crops  this  summer  than  last,  but  are  moderately  below  average. 
Prospective  supplies  of  summer  snap  beans,  eggplant,  lettuce,  onions  and  tomatoes 
are  smaller  than  in  1944  but  are  above  average.    Green  peas  are  the  same  as  last 
summer  but  below  average,  while  celery  is  below  both  last  siommer  and  average, 

Pruit  crops  developed  well  in  most  areas  during  July  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  8  major  deciduous  fruits  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cherries, 
plums,  primes  and  apricots)  is  indicated  about  one  percent  more  than  on  July  1 
but  12  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  2  percent  less  than  average.    Larger  indi- 
cated crops  of  peaches,  grapes,  cherries,  and  pears  than  on  July  1  more  than 
offset  declining  apple  prospects  in  the  eastern  and  central  regions.  Peaches 
are  a  record  large  crop  and  apples  a  record  low,    Apt)le6  are  extremely  short  in 
the  Eastern  and  Great  Lakes  States  and  a  fair  sized  crop  in  the  West, 

Prospects  for  the  1945-46  citr'as  crops  continued  favorable  in  Calif ornia» 
Texas  and  Arizona  and  improved  in  Florida,     Florida  citrus  groves  received 
almost  daily  rains  during  July  and  appear  to  have  almost  recovered  from  effects 
of  the  spring  drought, 

August  1  prospects  for  processing  vegetables  were  favorable  for  a  slight 
increase  over  1944  in  the  tonnage  available  for  1945,     Tonnage  estimates  for  four 
vegetables,  green  peas,  snap  beans,  sweetcorn,  and  tomatoes,  indicate  that  this 
year's  total  production  may  exceed  the  1944  aggregate  tonnage  for  these  crops 
by  at  least  4  percent.     In  1944,  these  four  crops  constituted  almost  90  percent 
of  the  total  commercial  production  of  the  11  processing  vegetables  for  v/hich 
estimates  viere  made. 
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TTnile  the  1945  crop  of  green  peas  for  processing,  estimated  i  n  mid-July 
£.t  462,780  tons,  is  e:qDected  to  exceed  all  previous  production  records,  snap  iDeans 
and  sweet  corn  promised  on  August  1  to  produce  near-record  large  tonnages  for  this 
yeo.r;  however,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  tv;c  crops,  the  tonnage  indicated  is 
not  a  record  high  prcduction,    August  1  indications  on  tomatoes  for  processing 
point  to  ahout  3  percent  less  tonnage'for  this  year  than  v;as  produced  in  1944,  or 
3,066,100  tons  for  1945  compared  v.dth  3,169,900  tons  for  1944, 

£ORiT:    liarked  improvement  in  prospects  during  July  has  resulted  in  an  August  1 

estimate-  of  ahout  2,844  million  "bushels  for  the  1945  corn  crop,     The  occur- 
rence of  "corn  vreather"  during  the  latter  part  of  July  in  most  i:;.portant  corn 
grov/ing  areas  favored  hetter  than  avert~'ge  progress  —  in  some  sections  remaricahle 
progress  —  to  hring  ahout  an  increase  of  159  million  "bushels  in  the  prospective 
corn  crop  since  July  1,     The  cvirrent  estimate,  v/hile  "below  3  successive  3— "billion 
"bushel  crops  in  1942,  1943  and  1944,  exceeds  production  in  any  year  except  1923 
and  1932  of  the  tv;o  preceding  decades.     The  average  yield  of  30,8  "bushels  compares 
with  29»1  estimated  a  month  ago,  33.2  last  year  and  the  average  of  26,8  "biishols 
per  harvested  acre. 

A  \.fide  fsnge  in  progress  is  still  evident  in  the  nation's  coi-n  fields,  vciry- 
ing  from  corn  "below  a  foot  in  height  to  seme  tasseling  at  a  normal  date  in  the 
North,   seme  harvested  in  Texas,     Planted  under  extreme  weather  difficulties  and 
v/ith  varying  degrees  of  delay,  the  crop  progressed  slovrly  during  the  first  half 
of  July.    IXiring  the  last  tv;o  v/eeks  of  the  month,  however, '  favoring  temj)era.tiires 
comtined  v.dth  av.ple  soil  moisture  supplies  to  help  the  struggling  plants  "catch 
up"  in  their  grov/th.     In  spite  of  this  extraordinary  grov;th,  much  of  the  acreage 
is  still  bacl-ci/ard  and  may  have  to  "be  salvaged  as  fodder  or  silage.     Because  of 
poor  geminating  conditions,  some  stands  are  thin  and  irregular.     Color  of  the 
crop  is  generally  good,   some  is  v/eedy  although  most  fields  have  "been  well  c^^lti- 
vated,  "but  it  \;ill  require  good  grov/ing  weather  until  a  late  frost  date  for  all 
to  reach  matvjrity,    A  factor  e:cpGcted  to  prove  significant,  .hov;ever,  is  the  i]>- 
creased  proportion  planted  to  hy"brids,  .   Large  quantities  of  the  early— mat i.u- ing 
strains  were  availa'blc  for  latt)  planting  and  replanting.     In  addition,  the  -Oaiifor- 
mity  in  dcvelopm.ent  of  hy"brids  may  reduce  the  spread  hetv/oon  the  earliest  e  nd 
latest  maturity  in  the  sajne  field. 

The  only 'areas  to  show  poorer  prospects  than  on  July  1 -v;ere  in  Ifisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  where  progress  was  "bclovf  normal,  and  dro^ithy  sections  of  Tlorida, 
Montana  and  Arizona,  v/here  'corn  production  is  of  minor  importance.     In  many  of 
the  States  from  ilcv;  Sngland  along  the  northern  "border  to  the  Pacific  iJorthwGst»- 
in  some  iioiuitain  States  *and  in  Iowa  no  change  occurred  in  prospects.    But  in 
virtually  all  other  States,  including  those  in  the  major  producing  area,  yield 
prospects  i:.Tproved  from  1  to  S  "bushels  per  acre  -during  July,     It  is  significant, 
hov;ever,  that  in  a  large  part  of  the  l^orth  Central  Region,  particularly  a  v/edgc- 
shaped  area,  extending  from  southeastern  South  Dalcota,  eastern  ne"braska  rjid  Kansas, 
across  southern  Iowa,  northern  Missouri  into  southern  parts  of  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana, some  of  the  prospective  production  may  "be  of  the  "soft-corn"  grade  if  first 
frosts  should  occ\ir  at  a"bout  the  usual  date  this  fall. 

Host  of  the  ij.rprovcment  in  national  prospects  during  July  occurred  in  the 
Corn  Belt,     iield  prospects  im^} roved  sha^rply  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missoiiri,  nc"braska 
and  Kansas,  ovA  to  a  less  degree  in  Illinois  a.nd  South  DaJcota,    Ho  appreciable 
change  occurred  in  lov/a,  "but  in  T'-'isconsin  and  Minnesota  the  crop  remained  "baxk— 
v;ard  and  prospects  faded,    A  fev;.  sections  began  to  need  additional  moisture,  but 
rains  in  early  August  v/crc  both  timely  and  ample.     In  spite  of  late  planting, 
corn  borers  are  numerous,  but  v.dth  grovdng  conditions  so  favorable  are  not  likely 
to  be  a  heavy  factor  in  yields.     The  corn  shov/s  a  tendency  to  tassel  at  less  than 
usual  height  in  late-planted  fields, 
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Much  of  the  latest  planted  has  little  prospect  of  producing  anything  but  „f odder. 
The  probability  of  much  "soft  corn"  will  not  materially  affect  yield  and  produf^- 
tion,  but  will  nocesvsitate  feeding  of  large  quantities  on  farms  and  v;ill  limit 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  comn;orcial  crop. 

Along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  warm,  humid  weather  with  heavy  rainfall  en- 
abled corn  to  make  excellent  progress  during  July.    Much  late-planted  corn  in  the 
Southern  States  progressed  rapidly  and  vrlth  continued  favorable  August  conditions 
v/ill  contribute  to  record  yields  in  several  States,  .Much  of  the  com  in  Yfestern 
States  was  planted  late  and  faces  the  frost  hazard  follov/ing  poor  to  fair  growing 
conditions  to  date;  but  in  Colorado  with  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  of  the 

Viest ,near ly  ideal  conditions  contribute  to  an  optimistic  outlook. 

•*  ■ 

Yf HEAT ;    With  an  indicated  production  of  1,146,283,000  bushels,  the  1945  wheat  crop 

tops  all  previous  records.    Production  prospects  increased  17-^-  million 
bushels  d>jiring  July,  primarily  because  of  improvement  in  spring  wheat  attending 
ample  moisture  and  favorable  temperatures  in  the  principal  northern  Great  Plains 
States.    This  production  would  outdistance  last  year's  1,07  9  million  bushels,  crop, 
the  previous  record,  by  6  percent,  and  would  be  45  percent  above  the  10-year 
average  production, 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  about  837  million  bushels,  the  largest  ever  produced 
in  the  Nation,   is  indicated  by  Au.gu-st  1  conditions  and  harvest  retxxrns.    This  is 
about  one-tenth  more  than  the  7  64  million  bushels  produced  last  year  and  con- 
siderably above  production  in  other  years  except  1931  when  825  million  bushels  were 
harvested.    Production  is  about  3  million  bushels  more  than  indicated  a  month  ago. 
The  beneficial  effect  of    very  favorable  filling  weather  over  most  of  the  Corn 
BeHb  and  Great  Plains  States  more  than  offset  losses  from  hot,  dry  weather  in 
Montana,  Vfashington,  and  Oregon  and  from  excessive  rain  in  a  number  of  eastern 
States,    Yield  per  acre  at  18,0  bushels  is  almost  a  bushel  lower  than  the  1944 
yield  but  is  2,7  bushels  above  the  10<-year  average, 

Yfet  weather  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation  delayed  and  hampered  har- 
vest operations  rather  generally  and  caused  extensive  sprouting  of  wheat  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  Prospects 
declined  8  million  bushels  during  July  in  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon  due  to 
high  temperatures,  wind  and  shortage  of  soil  moisture.    Due  to  relatively  cool 

'weather  that  was  very  favorable  for  filling,   production  in  -Nebraska  and  Colorado 
'is  about  6  million  bushels  greater  tlian  indicated  July  1,    Ohio*s  crop  exceeds 
earlier  expectations  by  almost  7  million  bushels  —  because  of  almost  ideal 
weather  for  filling  and  ripening.    Production  is  also  larger  than  indicated  on 

■  July  1  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Idaho  and 
Utah,    The  crop  was  smaller  than  oxpoctod  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
southern  Illinois.    Production  of  winter  wheat  in  most  other  States  is  unchanged 
from  the  July  forecast. 

The  indicated  production  of  all  spring  wheat,  309,314,000  bushels,  is  only 
about  1,5  percent  less  than  last  yoar»s  production  of  314,574,000  bushels  but  52 
percent  above  the  10-year  average.    Due  to  the  favorable  moisturo  situation  in 
most  sections  of  ,the  northern  Great  Plains  S^'ates  and  absence  of  any  prolonged 
excessively  hot  spells  during  July,  production  prospects  of  all  spring  v/-heat 
improved  approximately  15  million  bushels,  despite  the  deterioration  caused  by 
heat  and  drought  in  Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,    The  indicated  production 
of  durum  wheat,  31,896,000  bushels,  reflects  the  very  favorable  conditions  in  July 
during  the  critical  heading  and  filling  stage.     The  improvement  in  production  pros- 
pects during  July  amounts  to  4-2/3  million  bushels,  and  makes  this  year's  crop 
equal  to  last  year  despite  the  reduced  acreage,  2.fni 
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Otl  er  spring' v.'heat  production  is  placed  at  277,418,000  bushels  —  about  10  million 
bushels  above  a  month  ago,  but  a  little  short  of  last  year's  282t641,000  bushels. 

The  season  to  date  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  spring  v/heat  and  much  of 
the  crop  is  assured,  or  in  advanced  maturity,  excepting  in  northermost  zones.  Durum 
v/heat  looks  unusually  good,  is  standing  up  well,  and  is  filling  wonder  generally 
favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions.    Because  of  the  heavy  strav;  growth 
and  comparative  absence  of  heavy  rains  or  high  winds  the  plant  growth  is  less 
weather  seasoned  than  usual.    There  is  no  appreciable  stem  rust  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  leaf  rust.     In  scattered  spots  there  has  been  some  forcing  to  maturity, 
but  this  usi;iall3'  is  associated  v/ith  shortness  of  root  grov/th,  smd  late  shortage  of 
moistiore.    Harvest  in  the  northern  zone  will  not  be  general  for  2  to  3  weeks. 
Other  spring  v/heat  is  in  a  very  favorable  situation  in  the  northern  Great  Plains 
States.    Moisture  has  been  sufficient  in  that  section  in  general,  and  although  the 
crop  is  one  to  two  weeks  late,  the  absence  to  date  of  prolonged  heat  during  the 
critical  stage  of  heading  and  filling  has  been  favorable  to  development  of  well- 
filled  kernels. 

In  the  3  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  all  spring 
wheat  production  prospects  gained  31  million  bushels  during  July.     In  Montana  and 
the  Pacific  Northv/est ,  however,  yield  prospects  were  severely  cut  by  heat  and  dry 
weather  v/hich  are  not  yet  terminated.    Prospects  declined  34  million  bushels  during 
July  in  Montana,  V/ashington,  and  Oregon. 

The  spring  v/heat  yield  of  16.7  bushels,  althougji  relatively  high,  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  1942  record  yield  of  20.2  bushels  per  acre,  and  by  2  other  years  — 
1915  and  1943.    The  yield  of  dur-om  v;heat ,  16.9  bushels  per  acre,  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  unusually  high  yield  of  21.2  bushels  in  1942,  and  the  17,0  bushels  in 
1943.    The  other  spring  v/heat  yield  is  estimated  at  15.7  bushels.     Last  year  the 
other  spring  wheat  yield  \iras  17.2  bushels  per  acre.    The  record  was  20.0  bushels  in 
1942. 

OATS ;    The  1945  oats  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  the  largest  of  record,  the  ITation's 

first  1-^  billion  bushel  crop.    Prospects  for  oats  in  the  coimtry  as  a  v/hole 
improved  materially  during  July.    The  current  foi'ecast  of  1,546  million  bushels  is 
9  percent  above  that  of  July  1,  1945,  33  percent  larger  than  the  1944  crop  of 
1,165,392,000  bushels,  and  45  percent  larger  than  the  1934-43  average  of 
1,068,399,000  bushels. 

Conditions  on  August  1  indicated  a  yield  per  acre  of  36.9  bushels  —  a  yield 
exceeded  only  once  in  the  80  years  of  record.    The  yield  in  1944  was  29.9  bushels 
while  the  1934-43  average  is  29.6  bushels.     In  the  Forth  Central  States,  v/hich 
accoxint  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  national  oat  acreage,  yield  prospects  im- 
proved during  July  in  all  States  except  Missouri  and  Kansas.    The  generally  good 
yields  in  this  area  this  season  are  dae  largely  to  two  factors:     (l)  the  increased 
use  of  the. improved  rust -resistant  varieties,  and  (2)  the  cool,  moist  weather  which 
was  unusmlly  favorable  for  oats  development  and  maturity.    Test  v/eights  are 
reported  unusually  high  in  sections  where  harvest  is  in  progress. 

In  most  States  outside  of  the  North  Central  region,  prospects  are  not  greatly 
different  than  on  July  1  when  the  outlook  was  imusually  good  compared  with  1944  and 
average.     In  Montana,  Idaho,  Vfeshington  and  Oregon,  hov/ever,  the  hot,  dry  v/eather 
in  July  resulted  in  some  decline  in  prospective  oats  production. 

hsj 
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BARLBY;      August  1  conditions  indicate    a  production  of  259,867,000  "bushels  of 

'   "    '      "barley,     This  is  5  percent  less  than  the  1944  crop  of  284,426,000 
"bushels  and  1  percent  "below  the  1934-43  average  of  273, 481.000  "bushels. 

Tl-.e  indicated  yield  per  acre  on  August  1  is  25.4  "bushelsi  or  an  increase  of 
1,3  "b-'ashels  since  July  1.     !?he  present  indicated  yield  is  2.4  "bushels  higher  than 
in  1944  and  3.1  "bushels  a"bove  the  1934-43  average,  and  has  "been  exceeded  "but 
three  times  in  the  past  20  years. 

In  response  to  generally  favora"ble  weather  for  the  crop, yield  prospects 
have  improved  since  July  1  in  practically  all  of  the  Horth  Central  States  and  in 
Colorado,    Prospects  have  declined  percepti"bly  hovrerer  in  Montana,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  "because  of  hot,  dry  weather.     In  California,  the  prospective  procluction 
is  the  same  as  on  July  1,     Diseases  and  insects,  which  usually  cause  considera"ole 
damage,  have  caused  little  or  no  dairiage  this  year  in  most  of  the  heavy  producing 
areas. 


RTE?      Prospects  for  the  1945  rye  crop  improved  during  July.     Ihe  August  1  fore- 
cast of  27,883,000  hushels  is  slightly  a"bove  the  27,327,000  indicated  on 
July  1.     Tliis  year's  crop,  although  a'cout  8  percent  larger  than  the  25,872,000 
"bushels  produced  last  year  is  only  a'oout  two-thirds  of  the    10-year  average  -pro- 
duction,    Ifith  the  exception  of  last  year  it  is  the  smallest  crop  since  the 
drought  year  of  1936, 

A  yield  of  13,3  "bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  compared  vrith  only  11,5 
"bushels  in  1944  and  a  10-year  average  of  11,9  "biishels.    ITe'oraska,  which  this  year 
has  over  16  percent  of  the  United  States  acreage  for  harvest,  expects  a  jaeld  of 
13.0  "bushels.     This  is  an  increase  of  half  a  "bushel  over  last  month's  indice.tion 
and  2^  "bushels  ahove  last  year  and  average.     Cool  v/eather  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  July  was  favorahle  for  development  and  as  a  result  rye  filled  out  "better 
than  exi.ected,     ITorth  Dakota  and  So\ith  Dakota  expect  good  jdelds  vrell  a"bove  "both 
last  year  and  average,     Hovrever,  the  ITorth  Dakota  crop  ripened  slovrly  due  to  the 
unusually  cool  season,  v.dth  very  little  of  the  crop  harvested  ^y  Augast  1,  South 
Dakota  still  has  considera"ble  acreage  to  harvest  and  ccxLd  suffer  some  loss  if 
heavy  rains  or  v/inds  are  received  "before  the  fields  are  harvested,     Minnesota  also 
has  some  acreage  still  unhar\^ested  due  to  weather  conditions  and  to  the  desira- 
"bility  of  cutting  other  grains  first.     Harvesting  in  most  other  States  has  "been 
completed  under  favora"ble  circui;': stances  except  in  the  Northeastern  States  where 
rainfall  has  "been  excessive. 


BUCKl^HSAT ;      Buclwheat  production  on  August  1  is  estimated  at  7,715,000  l:ushels. 

This  is  16  percent  less  than  last  year's  large  crop  of  9,166|0C0 
"bushels  hut  8  percent  a"bove  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  7,121,000  "bushels. 

..The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  443»000  acres,  a  decrease  of  14  per- 
cent from  the  515,000  acres  harvested  in  1944  "but  still  5  percent  a."bove  the  10- year 
average,     Corpared  with  a  year  ago  decreases  in  acreage  were  reported  in  all  of 
the  larger  producing  States  v/ith  ITev;  York  sho\\ring  a  reduction  of  12  percent^ 
Pennsylvania  16  percent,  and  !^ir-nesota  35  percent,    Excessive  rainfall  at  planting 
time  v:as  an  important  factor  in  rediicing  the  acreage. 

The  indicated  ^^deld  per  acre  of  17,4  "bushels  compares  with  17,8  "btishels 
last  year  and  16,9  "bushels  the  10-year  average.    Prospective  yields  are  a"bove 
average  in  practically  all  producing  States,    L'oisture  supplies  are  ample  and 
generally  good  gro^dng  conditions  have  prevailed  to  date.     Some  ocreage  remained 
to  "be  planted  in    Tennessee,  v/hile  many  Minnesota  and  Dakota  fields  were  in  bloom. 

RICE;      Setter  than  usual  grovdng  conditions  in  most  of  the  rice-producing  area 

during  J^lly  improved  prospects  for  a  record  crop  in  1945,     Estimated  produc- 
tion of  "^6  million  "bushels  of  rice,  as  of  August  1,  exceeds  the  July  1  estimate  "by 
2  percent  and  the  previous  record  production       1944  "by  8  percent.    Better  than 
average  ^delds  on  a  record  acreage  for  har^rest  are  the  factors  responsi'ble  for  the 
large  prospective  production.  -  10  -  iii"bp 
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Optinw  erov/ing  conditions  in  Arkansas  improved  yield  jTrospGcts  in  tliat 
State  "b"'  2  "bushels,  v/ith  iaprovements  most  marked  in  the  nortliecr.  area  '>;here  pros- 
pects had  "been  least  favorable  on  July  1»    fields  she,-/  good  color,  good  stands, 
are  clean  and  \.'ithout  insect  damage,     Louisiana  re  lorts  the  best  condition  in  25 
years  and  a  crop  t\;o  v;eeks  ahead  of  last  year.     Harvest  began  the  Inttor  p?-rt  of 
July  v/ith  the  first  nev-crop  rice  delivered  to  a  mill  on  July  31.     In  Texas,  also, 
harvest  v;as  in  progress  2  v/eeks  aliead  of  last  year  as  a  result  of  early  planting 
and  nearly  ideal  grov/ing  conditions,     A  heavy  shift  has  continued,  hoircver,  to 
locally  adapted  late-maturing  varieties,     California  prorpects  remained  very  good 
as  the  crop  made  satisfactcry  progress  during  July  in  all  sections, 

I'am  Stocks  of  old  rice  in  t];e  southern  rice  area  on  A-agiist  1  arc  estima,ted 
at  55,000  bushels,  a  relatively  lo\r  total  considering  the  record  crops  of  the  last 
few  yea.rs,  Sarly  natxirity  of  the  nev;  crop,  combined  v;ith  strong  demand  at  ceiling 
prices  hao  moved  most  rice  to  raai-;:ets,     California  farm  stocks  are  negligible, 

ZLAXS^SD:    Production  of  fla::seed,  indicated  at  ?3, 972, 000  bushels,   is  10-Vmillion 
bushels  larger  than  last  year's  crop  of  23-j-  million  bushels  and  exceeds 
the  IC-year  (1934—43)  average  by  about  5?  percent. 

Very  favorable  grov/ing  v/eather  prevailed  in  the  important  flajcseed  produc- 
ing St;'.tes  of  iiinnesota,  Hcrth  Dakota,  and  South  Dalcota,     -These  3  States  have  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  acreage  for  harvest.     In  iiontana,  fourth  State  in  inport- 
ance  v/ith  308,000  acres,  drought  caused  a  decline  fron  the  July  prospective  yield 
and  material  loss  of  acreage  is  espected.     The  indicated  yield  in  i-Torth  Dakota  is 
7,5  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase  of  0,5  bushel  from  July,  but  nearly  a  bushel 
belov;  the  splendid  yield  of  1944  and  about  2  bur^liels  o.bove  average,    Iiinnesota  has 
an  indicated  production  of  nearly  12  million  bushels,  vhich  vrovild  be  81  percent 
greater  than  last  year  and  21,7  percent  above  average*     South  Delcota,  another  ir;!- 
portant  producing  Stato  has  an  indicated  yield  of  10,5  bushels,  the  same  as  a  raonth 
earlier  but  1-;;  bushels  grea-ter  than  laF,-t  year.     The  expected  production  in  this' 
State  is  4,568,000  bushels,  63  percent  greater  than  last  year's  crop  and  nearly 
three  times  average, 

A  large  percentage  of  the  greatly  expanded  acreage  was  seeded  to  rust  re- 
sistant varieties.     This  fact,  together  with  the  cool  spring,  ha.ve  greatly  rcduc3d 
the  prevalence  of  rvist  and  diseare  infection.     Some  rust  damage  has  occurred,  but 
primarily  to  non-resistant  varieties;  wilt  dajnage  occurred  to  some  extent,  With  the 
wet  vrea.ther  experienced  this  yea.r  there  are  some  very  vreedy  fields,  but  these  occtit 
mainly  v:hore  the  acreage  expanded  to  land  less  adapted  to  flaxseed.     In  general, 
stands  arc  good  and  fields  are  relatively  clean  of  v;eeds,    Sxcept  for  some  late 
plantings,  fields  v/ere  in  bloom  on  August  1  in  the  ITorthern  zDnes,  and  in  the  boll 
and  advancing  toward  ripening  in  the  middle  to  lower  zones  of  the  northern  Groat 
Plains  fla::csced  States,     In  all  but  the  extreme  ncrthemportion  the  crop  is  far 
enough  advanced  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  furtner  damage  from  heat,  rxxst 
or  disease, 

T03AC CO ;    The  August  1  forecast  of  1945  tobacco  production,  -  1,934  million  loounds 

is  approximately  2  percent  above  the  estimate  of  last  month,  and  second 
only  to  the  all  time  record  -  1,950  million  pounds  produced  last  year. 

Losses  occasioned  by  excessive  rainfall  in  eastern  IJorth  Carolina  were  more 
than  offset  by  improvement  in  the  old  belt  of  ITorth  Carolina  and  Virginia^  Local 
conditions  in  other  areas  have  made  significant  changes  in  prospects  for  •some 
types,     Hie  indicated  yield  per  acre  declined  sharply  from  a  month  earlier  in 
southern  Ila.ryland  v/here  hea.vy  rainfall  did  considerable  dc.-nage,"  . 
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Tlie  pro-duction  of  tobacco  used  primarily  in  cigarettes,  flue-cured'  and 
light  air-cured,  is  indicated  at  1,713  million  po^jjids  —    1,135  million  po^onds 
of  flue-cured,  and  578  million  pounds  of  light  air-cured  tobacco,     Th»=  total  for 
these  tobaccos  is  approximately  equal  to  the  total  last  year,  there  being  about 
45  million  pounds  more  flue-cured  tobacco  than  last  year  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  burley  and  southern  Maryland  types* 

Changes  in  prospective  production  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  during  July, 
were  negligible,    A  total  of  42,-3  million  pounds  is  forecast  compared  with  44,5 
million  in  1944  and  36.1  million  povjids,  the  lO-year  (1954-43)  average, 

Estimated  production  of  total  cigar  leaf ,  121,6  million  poiunds,  compares 
i^rith  last  year's  production  of  127,7  million  po-onds  and  114,8  million  pounds,  the 
average.     The  indicated  reduction  below  last  year  is  due  to  low  jaeld  prospects 
for  fillers  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,    Difficulties  in  cultivation  due  to 
excessive  rainfall  in  Pennsylvania  and  general  lateness  in  both  States  contribute 
to  the  poor  production  prospects, 

BROOMCOBIT:      A  production  of  broomcorn  this  year  less  than  half  as  large  as  the 

near-record  crop  of  last  year,  and  a  little  more  than  three-fourths 
an  average  crop,  is  indicated  by  Au.gust  1  conditions.     The  1945  production  is  fore 
cast  at  31,400  tons,  compared  v/ith  67,200  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  40,130  tons.     The  greatest  declines  from  the  average  are  indicated  for 
Illinois  and  Hew  Mexico,     On  the  other  hand,  larger  than  average  crops  are  in 
prospect  in  Colorado  and  Texas,  but  even  in  the  latter  States  productiojj  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  in  "1944, 

Tlie  small  crop  this  year  is  attrib^^ted  chiefly  to  unfavorable  vreather  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer,  fear  that  labor  at  harvest  will  be  inadequate,  • 
and  declines  in  prices  and  demand  after  much  of  the  1944  crop  had  moved  from     "  ■ 
farms.     At  the  normal  planting  times  in  the  various  districts,  and  for  a  number 
of  v/eeks  afterwards,  it  1^ras  too  dr;/  in  some  States,  notably  ITew  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado, and  too  wet  and  cool  in  other  States,  chiefly  Oklahoma  and  Illinois,.  Tl-.e 
result  was  that  planting  was  delayed  greatly  and  more  replanting  than  usual  wr.s 
necessary.    Abandonment,  mostly  because  of  drought,  is  estimated  at  11,4  percent 
of  the  planted  acreage  this  year  compared  with  5,2  percent  last  year,  and  is 
expected  to  be  greater  than  usual.     The  crop  up  to  August  1  made  slower  progress 
than  normally. 

Acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  240,000  acres,  compared  vdth 
380,000  in  1944  and  the  average  of  291,400  acres,    P.eductions  from  last  year's 
acreage  rknge  from  22  percent  in  Texas  to  as  much  as  50  percent  in  Kjinsas.  The 
average  reduction  is  about  37  percent  for  the  5  principal  broomcorn  States,  Com- 
pared v/ith  the  average,  the  1945  acreage  is  indicated  to  be  larger  only  in  Texas 
and  Colorado,  with  percentage  declines  most  marked  for  Illinois  and  Kansas, 

The  August  1  condition  reports  indicate  a  United  States  jaeld  of  262 
po-'onds  per  acre,  com.pared  with  354  pounds  in  1944  and  the  average  of  281  pounds. 
The  greatest  percentage  reductions  from  last  year's  large  juelds  generally  are 
shovm  for  Hew  Mexico,  where  a  record  low  yield  is  in  TDrospect,  and  also  for 
Oklahoma, 

SOYBIlAi!TS :      August  1  conditions  point  to  a  1945  soybean  crop  of  188,284,000 

bi^shels.     This  is  only  2,4  percent  below  the  192,863,000  bushels 
last  year  and  2.5  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  193,125,000  bushels  pro- 
duced in  1943,     ^he  crop  as  a  whole  was  planted  late  and  got  off  to  a  rather 
poor  start,     Growing  conditions,  however,  have  been  favorable  and  except  for 
lateness  soybeans  look  good.     The  late  .planted  acreage  will  be  subject  to  frost 
damage  in  some  areas, 
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A  yield  of  18,1  iDushels  per  acre  is  indicated  as  of  Aug:ast  1,  sli.^htl.v  less 
than  last  year's  yield  of  18,4  "bushels  out  above  the  1934-43  average  of  17,6 
"bushels  per  acre.     All  soy"bean-producing  States  except  ^Tew  York  and  Illinois  expect 
"better-tlian-average  yields.     Hov/everi  the  Illinois  ;/ield  oi  19  "biishels  is  more 
than  a  "bushel-per  acre  "belov/  average,     The  crop  in  Illinois  is  exceptionally  late» 
especially  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  v;here  plantings  were  delayed  as  much 
as  a  month  from  the  usual  planting  time.     The  northern  part  of  the  State  had 
"better  planting  conditions  "but  even  here  the  crop  v/ill  pro"ba"bly  average  a  week 
later  than  usual,    Howeveri  since  planting  time  the  weather  has  "been  very  favor- 
a"ble  for  grov/th  and  the  crort  has  made  excellent  progress.     The  Mi-ssouri  and  Kan- 
sas crop  were  also  planted  late  and  yields  well  "below  last  year  are  expected,  "but 
with  favora"ble  grov.dng  weather  the  crop  made  good  progress  during  the  past  month, 

Ohio  and  Indiana  "both  have  prospects  of  good  crops.     The  Sl-'bushel  yield 
expected  in  Ohio  is  4  "bushels  a'bove  last  3/ear  and  2  "bushels  a"bove  average.  The 
State  has  some  late  planted  beans  hut  with  normal  weather  most  of  the  crop  should 
mature  vrith  little  loss»    Indiana  also  has  considera'ble  late  planted  acreage, 
especially  in  the  southwestern  co''-mties,  "but  '-rith  favorable  grov/ing  weather  the 
crop  has  made  rapid  progress.     The  yield  of  18  bushels  is  well  above  last  year  and 
almost  a  bushel  per  acre  above  average,    A  higher  than  usual  proportion  of  the 
acreage  v;as  planted  in  rov/s  this  year  with  these  beans  appearing  in  better  condi- 
tion than  those  planted  solid,     Tlus  shift  in  method  of  planting,  plus  more 
acreage  planted  with  new  improved  varieties  of  seed,  may  more  than  offset  the 
effects  of  any  lov;ering  of  jaelds  because  of  late  planting, 

COV.'PSAS ;      The  August  1  condition  of  cov/peas  was  well  above  a\-erage.  Reported 

at  78  percent,  the  condition  on  Augiast  1  this  year  was  4  points  above 
the  10-year  average  and  11  points  above  the  low  fig^are  of  August  1  a  year  ago. 

Planting  v;as  delayed  in  some  areas  largely  because  of  wet  weather  but 
growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  the  crop  has  made  good  progress, 
especially  in  the  major  producing  States,     The  Eastern  and  Southern  States  from 
Virginia  to  Texas  report  an  August  1  condition  above  last  year  and  above  average, 
with  the  exception  of  Florida  v;here  the  condition  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago  b\it 
slightly  belov;  average.     In  the  minor  producing  States  of  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,   the  reported  condition  v;as  better  than  last  year  but 
belov;  average.    Plantings  v/ere  dela?/ed  in  these  States  by  floods  and  excessive 
wet  v;eather. 

Should  the  favorable  conditions  continue  for  the  rem.ainder  of  ^the  season, 
cowpea  production  would  still  be  comparatively  low  due  to  the  very  small  acreage 
planted  this  year, 

PEAirjTS  ;      Tlae  acreage  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  tiireshing,  based  on  Augiast  1 
intentions  of  grov/ers,  is  ino.icated  to  be  3,238,000  acres.     This  is 

3  percent  more  than  the  3,150,000  acres  harvested  last  year,  10  percent  loss  than 
the  record  acreage  in  1943  but  56  r^ercent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 
Acreages  have  increased  over  1944  in  all  the  major  tiroducing  States  except 
Alabama  v/hich.  shov/s  a  decrease  of  12  percent,    Oklalioma  and  Texas  shov;  the  largest 
increases  of  17  and  10  percent  respectively.     The  increase  in  the  Horth  Carolina 
acreage  is  8  percent,  Virginia  4  percent  and  Georgia  2  percent.     The  smaller 
producing  States  either  show  no  change  or  a  reduction  in  acreage, 

August  1  conditions  indicate  a  production  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed 
of  2,309  million  pounds,  the  largest  crop  of  record.     If  this  production  material- 
izes it  vrLll  be  9  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop  of  2,111  million  pounds  and 

4  percent  above  the  previous  record  production  in  1942, 
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In.  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  too  much  rain  in  July  prevented  proper  cul- 
tivation and  resulted  in  many  grassy  fields.     Stands  are  good  and  excellent  growth 
has. been  made  in  those  fields  that  are  relatively  free  from  grass.    Too  much  rain 
has  hindered  dusting  operations  which  will  probably  mean  more  leaf  spot  than  usual. 
In  Georgia,  the  heavy  July  rainfell  has  caused  a  heavy  vine  grov.rth'i    Rains  in  July 
brought  relief  from  dry  weather  in  Alabama  and  yield  prospeots  are  satisfactory. 
Yields  are  expected  to  be  above  average  in  Texas,  where  moisture  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  weather  was  more  favorable  in  July  than  in 
earlier  months, 

DRY  BEAtJS;     The  dry  edible  bean  production  is  forecast  at  14,714,000  bags  of  100 

lbs.  uncleaned.    This  is  1,414,000  bags  or  9  percent  less  than  the 
1944  ftrop' and  1,228,000  bags  or  8  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average 
of  15,942,000  bags, '  ■ 

In  the  important  bean  producing  States  such  as  Michigan,  New  York,  Idaho, 
vTyoming,  and  Colorado  seeding_was  prolonged  due  to  the  very  wet    spring  and  many 
fields  were  seede'd  late.    This  has  resulted  in  vines  be-ing  in  various  stages  of 
grov/th.    Much  of  the  early  seeding  has  bloomed  and  set  pods,    llhere  heat  .has  been 
intense  there  has  been  quite  a  heavy  loss  of  bloom  or  failure  to  set  pods. 

In  the  Mountain  States  there  is  danger  of  severe  los-'es  if  an  early  killing 
frost  should  occur  because  much  of  the  crop  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  late.  Neither 
diseases  nor  insects  have  caused  material  damage.    Excessive  weediness  in  some 
fields  in  the  humdd  areas  is  a  seriovis  handicap  to  the  growth  of  the  beans.  Rains 
have  been  too  frequent  to  permit  proper  cultivation  of  fields  in  the  Eastern  States, 

Indicated  yields  range  from  fair  to  good  but  for  the  U,  S,  they  average  only 
809  pounds  (uncleaned  basis  J  per  acre,  compared  vfith  7  84  pounds  last  year  and  a 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  872  pounds* 

DRY  PEAS?  Hot  weather  during  July  caught  the  dry  pea  crop  in  the  Northwest  at  a 
critical  stage  of  developirfint *    Maturity  v/as  hastened  and  further  de- 
velopment of  many  pods  was  prevented  in'  the  very  important  Y/a shin gt on -Oregon- 
Wort  hern -Ida  ho  area.    The  production  indicated  by  August  1  reports  from  growers 
is  less  than  5  million  lOO-pomd  bags  in  these  3  States  and  only  5^  million  bags 
for"  the  Unite-d  States,    This  is  a  reduction  of  about  1  million  bags  from,  the  pro- 
duction indicated  by  the  information  available  on  July  '1.    Last  year's  crop  total- 
ed 8,9  million  bags  but  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production  "Was  less  than  4 
million  bags^     Indicated  production  of  5^  million  bags  this  year  includes  an 
allowance  for  dry  peas  harvested  from  about  11,000  acres  originally  intended  for 
■-fresh  or  processing  peas  in  Oregon, 

HOPS ;     The  record-breaking  crop  of  hops  that  was  in  prospect  xjn' July  1  has  im- 
proved during  the  month,  and  now  gives'  promise  of  55,154,000  pounds.  This 
increase  of  nearly  400^000  pounds  is  due  to  improvement  of  the  crop"*  in -■Oregon, 
since  in  California  ^nd  iTashington  the  outlook. on  August  1  v;as  the  same  as  on 
July  1,     If  the  final  harvest  from  the  hop  yards  Confirms  present  indications  the 
crop  will  be  the  biggest  in  the  3.0  years  of  record. 

In'  Oregon  during  late  June  the  crop  was  beginning  to  be  attacked  by  downy 
mildow-,  but  hot  weather  during  July  checked  this  damage  and  caused  the  vines  to 
grow  rapidly.    Non-irrigated  yards  %vore  beginning  to  need  rain  on  August  1,  al- 
though those  in  the  'Willamette  Valley  that  have  irrigation'  systems  have  an  ample 
water  supply^  -  The  Oregon  crop  is  novv'  forecast  at  18,308,000  potinds.     In  Washing* 
ton  the  21,996,000  pounds  in  prospect  is  the  same  as  a  month  earlier,    Red  spider 
damage  is  beginning  to  appear,  but  grovrcrs  are  alert,  and  dusting  vath  airplanes 
is  boinc  done  throughout  tht) ' commercial  hop  area.    The  'pickin  p-  of  Early  Cl'usters 
is  expected  to  begin  soon  after  August  20  and  end  by  September  10;  late  Clusters 
will  be  picked  throughoui  September,  and  Fuggles  during  the  last  half  of  Augaat, 
In  California,  the  crop  forecast  rcnains  at  14,850,000  pounds,  and  the  crop  is  1] 
excellent  condition.    Harvesting  is  expected  to  start    late  this  month. 
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COM^RCIAL  AJPLES:     Produrition  of  apples  in  commeroial  &r6Gs  is  indicated  to  be 

68,882,OOn  bushel?;,  a  record  low  and  only  55  porceni:  of  the 
124,754,000  bushels  produced  in  1944,    During  July,  a  ''mil  improvement  in  pros- 
pects in  the  vrostern  States  did  not  offset  declining  prospects  in  the  east  ar^d  the 
August  1  estiinate  is  about  one  million  bushels,  less  than  indicated  on  July  1. 
For  the  eastern  States  as  a  group  the  1945  crop  is  only  31  percent  of  average  and 
for  the  central  States  about  46  percent  of  avera;re.    For  the  "Western  rep;ion  pro- 
duction is  indicated  about  4  percent  bolow  average. 

For  the  H  orth  Atlantic  area  the.  production  prospe<"t  declined  14  percent  dur- 
ing July,    The  total  is  now  indicated  at  10,294,000  bushels,  only  31  percent  of  the 
1934-43  average  produ<^tion.     In  some  sections  the  drop  was  heavier  than  expected. 
Rainy,  humid  weather  during  July  was  favorable  for  the  development  of  scab  and  un- 
favorable for  spraying.     Some  orchards  have  so  few  apples  that  spraying  has  been 
discontinued.    The  large  moisture  supplies  hava  been  favorable  for  grovrth  of  the 
small  crop  and  sizes  should  be  large.    The  early  apple*'  such  as  Duchess,  Trans- 
parent and  "iTealthys,  are  relatively  lar^.-or  sired  props  than  the  late  varieties. 
In  New  England  Gravenstein  and  Deliciou?'  are  practically  a  failure  and  the  set  of 
Mcintosh  is  light.     This  was  the  "off"  year  for  Baldwins  in  most  orchards  and  a 
light  crop  would  have  been  harvested  even  v/ith  favorable  '-•onditions ,     In  IJew  York, 
all  apples  are  si^^ing  well  but  the  early  varieties  show  som.e  cracking.     The  <^rop 
is  very  short  in  all  se^'tions  of  the  State,    The  Lake  Ontario  crop  is  so  near  a 
failure  that  the  market  supplies  from  tb.is  se<^tion  will  be  negligible.  Prospects 
are  more  favorable  in  the  Hudson  "Valley  vfhere  a  few  ¥ealthys  are  novi  being  'nar- 
ve«ted.     The  Nev/  York  State  i^rop  is  indicated  at  3,510,000  bushels,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  1944  production.     Production  in  Pennsylvania  is  indicated    at  about 
40  percent  of  last  year.     Much  cracking  is  reported  in  the  Adams -Franklin-York 
area  and  Staynans  are  dropping.     In  ITev;  Jersey  most  of  the  early  varieties  had 
been  harvested  by  the  end  of  July  and  Gravenstein  and  "v'/ealth^  are  now  moving, 
which  is  about  10  days  earlier  than  usual. 

In' the  South  Atlantic  States  the  crop  is  indicated  about  the  same  size  as 
on  July  1,  one-fourth   as     lurgo         production  a^^  last  year.     Declining  prosnects 
in  Delav/'aro  and  Maryland  offset  an  increase  in  ""//est  "Virginia,     In  Virginia,  pro- 
ductioYi  prospects  indicate  the   same  size  crop  as  July  1,  or  3,145,000  bushels. 
This  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  1944  production.    Apples  are  about  10  days  to  2 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.     Soil  moistiu~o  is  ample  for  sizing  but  quality  of  the 
crop  is  the  poorest  in  years. 

The' Central  States  total  is  indicated  to  be  about  one-half  of  the  1944 
production,    Larger-than-la^t  year  but  belov.'-avera!.iTe  crops  are  expected  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,    Spring  freeze  damage  and  poor  pollination  weather  repult- 
ed  in  extremely  siiort  crop  prospects  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  V/isconsin,     In  Ohio 
and  Michigan  frequent  rains  decreased  the  effectiveness  of  control  sprays  v/ith  the 
result  that  scab  and  worm  injury  is  large.    In  Illinois,  cool  vraather  and  good 
subsoil  moisture  supplies  v/ero  favorable  for  siting  and  the  producr.ion  prospect 
improved  during  July, 

In  the  '/Testern  States,  prospects  improved  moderately  during  July  and 
production  for  the  region  is  now  indicated  to  be  42,219,ono  bushels,  9  percent 
below  last  year,    Produ^^tion  is  indicated  considerably  above  last  year  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Idaho  but  below  1944  in  ""/Tashington,  Oregon,  and  Colorado,      In  "iffesh- 
in gton,  "hot,  dry  July  weather  was  mostly  favorable  for  devolopiTiont  and  sizing, 
Hovievor,  production  of  all  principal  varieties  of  apples  will  be  lighter  than 
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last  year.    Prospects  appear  least  favors'ble  for  Jonathans  and  "best  for  the  V.'ine- 
saps  and  Delicious  varieties.    The  June  drop  was  unusually  heavy  this  season. 

In  the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Ore^on^  Nev^rtons  and  Spitzentergs  are  expected  to 
produce  lighter  crops  than  last  year,  hut  the  Delicious  crops  is  indicated  to  "oe  as 
large  and  perhaps  larger  than  in  1944,  .  Tor  the  other  Oregon  commercial  areas  all 
important  varieties  appear  in  shorter  supply  thaji  last  year,     California  expects 
the  largest  production  since  1937  or  .a  crop  45  percent  above  last  year  .-^nd  17  per- 
cent a."bove  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average,     Gravensteins  are  estimated  at  2,400,000 
■bushels  in  comparison  with  1,782,000  in  1944,    The  crop  is  now  moving  in  volume 
and  making  hetter  sizes  than  expected  earlier.     Quality  is  good.    In  Colorado ^ 
prospective  production  is  about  tv/o-thirds  of  last  year's  large  crop.    In  Delta 
county,  the  principal  carlot  shipping  area,  apples  are  sizing  v/ell  and  quality  is 
good.     The  Idaho  crop  is  spotted  v/ith  some  orchards  in  the  Twin  Jails  area  short 
of  fruit  and  large  crops  reported  on  many  of  the  orchards  in  the  southv/estern 
section  that  had  heavy  crops  in  1944, 

PEACHES;    Purther  improvement  in  the  peach  crop  is  reported  and  the  August  1  esti- 
mate of  82,650,000  Dushels  is  3  percent  ahove  the  80,432,000  "bushels 
estimated  last  month.     This  is  a  record  production  and  is  9  percent  larger  than 
the  1944  crop  of  75,963,000  bushels  and  about  44  percent  above  the  1934—1943  aver- 
age of  57,201,000  bushels.    Production  in  1931  —  the  previous  record  crop  —  vas 
77,846,000  bushels.     Improvement  over  July  1  estimates  is  indicated  for  every  re- 
gion and  was  grea,test  in  the  central  States  and  in  Michigan  in  particular,  "ith 
moisture  supplies  abundant  to  excessive  in  all  areas,  the  peach  crop  is  sizing  up 
unusually  well.    Damage  from"bro\ra  rot  and  insects  has  been  heav;/  in  excessively 
wet  areas,  however. 

In  the  10  Southern  States,  harvest  was  nearing  completion  on  August  1  v.dth 
the  crop  turning  out  even  better  than  vra,s  expected  a  month  ago.    Production  in 
this  group  of  States  is  now  estimated  at  27,453,000  bushels  which  compares  with 
17,193,000  bushels  last  year  and  15,762,000  bushels,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 
The  previous  record  crop  for  this  area  was  24,903,000  bushels  produced  in  1941, 

Harvesting  of  midseason  varieties  was  beginning  around  August  1  in  the 
ITorth  Atlantic  States  \nth  Golden  Jubilees  ripening  as  far  north  as  Hew  York, 
Production  for  this  region  is  expected  to  be  above  average  though  lers  than  in 
1944,    Hew  "^ersey  peaches  are  maturing  from  a  week  to  ten  da^'-s  earlier  than  usual 
and  Elberta  harvest  is  expected  to  begin  around  August '20  v;ith  the  peeJc  expected 
before  September  1,     In  Pennsylvania,  Elberta  prospects  are  good  and  peak  harvest 
will  probably  occur  between  September  1  and  September  15, 

In  the  Central  States  pea.ch  prospects  improved  materially  during  July  for 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,     Size  and  quality  in  these  States  are  expected  to  be 
good.    Early  varieties  should  be  on  the  market  in  volume  by  mid-August  vdth  peak 
movement  of  the  principal  varieties  during  the  first  or  second  week  of  September. 
In  Illinois,  a  minor  tornado  struck  peach  areas  in  Union  County  on  July  25  break- 
ing and  uprooting  some  trees  and  bloi^dng  off  many  peaches.   Estimated  production 
for  the  State  dropped  from  1,827,000  bushels  a  month  ago  to  1,806,000  on  August  1. 
Peak  harvest  is  expected  in  the  Carbondale  area  and  south  about  August  12-15  and 
in  the  Centralia  area  about'  Axogiist  17-20, 

In  Mesa  County,  Colorado,  volume  shipments  are  expected  from  August  23  to 
September  1  and  in  the  Delta  County  area  from  September  1  to  September  15, 
Colorado  peaches  improved  in  size  and  quality  during  July  and  .the  largest  crop 
on  record  for  the  State  is  indicated.    Utah  has  prospects  for  the  largest  crop 
since  1923  with  trees  in  many  orchards  loaded  to  the  breaking  point. 
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In  California  prospects  for  Clins3tone  peaches  improved  further  in  July  and 
production  vras  estiinated  on  August  1  at  19,668,000  bushels  in  comparison  vdth 
20,501,000  "bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  14,450,000  "bushels.  Free- 
stone production  at  11,918,000  "bushels  coirpares  v/ith- 13  ,543 ,000  bushels  in  1944  and 
the  1934-15  average  of  8,959,000  bushels.     California  peaches  are  maturing  later 
than  usual  and  there  is  some  fear  that  sharp  peaks  in  ripening  vill  occur  v/hich  may 
overtax  facilities  for  handling. 

P3AHS:  Production  prospects  improved  slightly  during  July,  and  the  indicated  pro- 
duction is  nov;  '33,162,000  bushels  compared  v/ith  31,956,000  bushels  in  1944 
and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  28,616,000  bushels.  Prospects  in  the  Astern 
and  Southern  States  improved  somewhat,  but  in  the  ITorth  Central  and  ITorth  Atlantic 
States  the  production  outlook  continues  to  be  very  poor  because  of  damage  by  spring 
freezes. 

In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  the  indicated  croiD  is  the  largest  of 
record.    A  total  of  26,031,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  those  three  States  coijpared 
v/ith  23,436,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  19,931,000  bushels- 
The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  have  about  78  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
crop  this  season.    The  Eartlett  crop  in  these  States  is  placed  at  20,245,000 
bushels  compared  v/ith  17,846,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10 -year  average  of 
14,695,000  bushels.    Other  pears  in  the  three  States  are  placed  at  5,786,000  bush- 
els compared  with  5,590,000  bushels  last  yea,r  and  the  IG-year  average  of  5,237,000 
bushels. 


In  ^.'ashington  Bartlett  pears  are  sizing  very  vrell  and  ajiother  lage  crop  is 
in  prospect,    'feather  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  harvest  is  expected  to  get 
under  v/ay  late  in  August.     Other  pears  in  this  State  are  developing  satisfactorily. 
Most  varieties  are  shoving  the  bast  prospects  for  harvest  in  years.     In  Oregon , 
sizes  of  Eartlett  pears  may  not  be  up  to  earlier  expectations  because  some  farmers 
were  very  late  in  getting  their  orchards  thinned.     Harvesting  of  3artletts  should 
start  in  the  Medford  area  about  the  middle  of  August  and  in  the  Hood  River  Valley 
approximately  10  days  later.    Other  pears  in  Oregon  are  slightly  below  last  seo.son's 
crop  but  are  substantially  above  average.     Harvesting  of  California  Bartletts  for 
the  fresh  market  started  about  July  9  and  these  are  nov/  moving  steadily  from  all 
shipping  areas  except  ITevada,  El  Ibrado  and  Lake  counties.    A  smaller  volijjre  than 
usual  has  gone  to  storage  for  canning.    The  crop  is  large  and  the  fruit  is  reported 
to  be  clean  ajid  of  good  quality.     Other  pear  varieties  in  California  have  improved 
in  production  prospects.    Hardys  will  be  ready  for  canning  or  shipx^ing  before  the 
Bartlett  harvest  finishes.     I-iost  of  the  Plardys  probably  v/ill  go  for  canning." 

In  the  more  important  Hastern  producing  States  of  Hew  York  and  Mi chigan  the 
pear  crop  in  most  commercial  areas  is  a  near  failure  due  to  spring  freezes. 

GjIAPSS  ;    August  1  conditions  point  to  a  United  States  grape  crop  of  2,301,900  tons 

in  1945  compared  v/ith  2,736,550  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  2,474,835  tons.     Prospective  production  for  1945  is  the  second  largest 
crop  cf  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  crop  of  2,972,900  tons  produced  in  1943. 

G-rowing  conditions  were  mostly  favorable  during  July  and  crop  prospects 
increased  about  2  percent  over  the  estimate  of  July  1.    The  v/eather  in  California 
was  vra-rn  daring  the  month  and  grapes  in  that  State  continued  to  ma'ice  good  develop- 
ment.   The  August  1  estirrates  for  v/ine  and  table  grapes  are  the  sane  as  those  of 
July  1,  but  for  raisin  grapes  the  production  prospects  are  slightly  highier  than 
those  of  a  m.onth  ago.    Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  and  Red  and  VJhite  Malagas 
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from  southern  San  Joaquin  Yalley  areas  "began  late  in  July.    These  varieties,  along 
with  other  tahle  varieties,  will  be  available  in  continuous  supply  for  many  v/eeks 
unless  limited  "by  a  scarcity  of  refrigerator  cars  for  shipment.     In  '^iashington  a 
large  crop  is  also  in  prospect.     Conditions  in  eastern  Washington  viere  excellent  in 
July  and  grapes  have  made  good  progress. 

In  the  northeastern,  South  Atlantic,  Ilorth  Central  and  South  Central  regions 
the  prospective  grape  crop  is  very  light  diie  largely  to  spring  freezes.  These 
regions  have  only  4  percent  of  the  1945  grape  crop,  whereas  the  Vfestern  States  have 
96  percent.     California  alone  has  95  percent  of  the  United  States  crop  this  season. 

In  the  more  important  Eastern  producing  States  of  Hev/  York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
in    Arkansas  the  crop  is  later  than  usual  and  production  prospects  are  very  uncer- 
tain because  production  will  be  mostly  on  secondary  growth.    Some  concern  is  felt 
by  growers  in  the  Lake  Erie  region  about  the  p'ossibility  of  damage  by  October 
frosts, 

C  IT  BUS ;    Condition  of  the  1945-46  United  States  orange  crop  averaged  70  percent  on 

August  1  compared  v;ith  69  percent  on  July  1  and  79  percent  on  August  1 
last  year.     Grapefruit  averaged  67  percent  on  August  1,  compared  with  .65  percent 
July  1  and  75  percent  on  August  1,  1944^ 

Florida  citrus  groves  received  almost  daily  rains  during  July  and  appear  to 
have  almost  recovered  from  effects  of  the  severe  spring  drought.     Most  groves  put 
on  a  heavy  late  bloom  in  July  but  the  set  is  somewhat  irregialar  with  several  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  fruit  on  the  same  trees.    The  outcome  from  this  late  bloom  and  set 
is  still  uncertain.     Condition  of  Florida  oranges  was  reported  at  61  percent  on 
August  1  compared  with  55  percent  a  month  earlier  and  77  percent  on  August  1,  1944. 
G-rapefr'jLit  condition  was  reported  at  57  percent  coinpared  with  51  on  July  1  and  72 
on  August  1,  1944.    Tangerine  condition  improved  from  45  percent  on  J\ily  1  to  55 
percent  on  August  1  but  is  still  sharply  below  last  year's  August  condition  of  79 
percent. 

In  the  Texas  citrus  area,  temperatures  during  July  were  above  average  and 
rainfall  was  considerably  below  average.    Although  v/ater  for  irrigation  had  reached 
a  critically  low  stage  early  in  July,  rains  in  other  areas  of  the  Hio  .  C-rande  water-, 
shed  the  latter  part  of  July  enabled  most  groves  to  be  sufficiently  . irrigated. 
Only  a  few  groves  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  heat  and  lack  of  moisture.  G-rov;th 
of  fruit,  however,  has  been  slow,  although  still  possibly  ahead  of  last  year  to  the 
same  date,    August-  1  condition  of  Texas  oranges  v/as  reported  at  SO  percent  —  2 
points  less  than  July  1  and  2  points  less  than  a  year  earlier,    August  1  condition 
of  grapefra.it  v;as  76  percent  —  3  points  less  than  a  month  earlier  and  also  3  points 
less  than  a  year  earlier, 

Arizona  citrus  prospects  are  varied,  vrith  the  outlook  better  for  gra^Defruit 
than  for  oranges.    Trees  are  in  good  condition  but  April  frosts  caused  a  poor  set 
of  fruit  in  many  groves.     Condition  of  oranges  v;as  reported  at  76  percent,  the  same 
as  on  July  1  but  7  points  below  August  1,  19-i4.     Grapefrait  condition  was  77  per- 
cent, 1  point  above  a  month  earlier  but  1  point  belov;  a  year  earlier, 

California  citrus  prospects  continue  favorable.     Groves  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, amply  irrigated,  and  generally  well  cared  for.     Condition  of  oranges  is  76 
percent  —  3  points  less  than  last  month  and  4  points  less  than  August  1  last  year. 
Grapefruit  condition  is  82  percent  —  1  point  down  from  July  1  but  3  points  above 
a  year  ago.    Lemon  condition  averaged  77  percent  which  is  5  points  less  than  last 
month  but  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
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pLUiIS  -\I1D  PlliJiISS:    Tlvm  production  in  Cr.lifornia  is  indicr.tod  c.t  71,000  tons, 

v;hich  is  23  percent  smaller  tlian  the  record  19---1-  crop  "but  is 
7  percent  al)ovc  the  10- year  (l9o-l— i3)  average.    Harvesting  continued  steadily  duiw 
ing  July  and  is  expected  to  continue  throughout  August  and  Septenhor*    The  pliun 
croo  in  Michigan  isoctremely  light,  the  1,700  tons  novi  indicated  "being  73  percent 
"belov/  last  year  and  56  percent  "bclov;  average. 

Prospective  production  of  dried  prunes  in  Calif ornio.  remains  at  212,000  tons 
(dried  "basis)  -  about  one- third  greater  than  the  short  191-1-  production  aaid  3  per-r 
cent  above  the  10-year  average,    Pr^oncs  in  most  orchards  made  good  grovrth  diiring 
July,     Tlie  first  picking  is  expected  to  commence  in  the  earlier  coastal  areas  late 
in  August. 

Washington,  Oregon  and  Idalio  have  prospects  for  a  total  prune  croTj  for  all 
•puroosos  01  152,600  tons  (fresh  basis),  a-slight  increase  over  the  July  1  indicc-r 
tion,     xhc  prospective  crop  this  year  is  38  percent  greater  than  1944  production 
and  7  percent  above  average,     ^arra  v/eathcr  has  benefited  prunes  in  both  eastern 
and  v/cstern  Washington,  and  good  sizes  "arc  developing.     Harvest  in  the  main  areas 
is  expected  to  commence  late  in  August  cr  early  in  Sorjtembor,     In  the  ililtor^ 
Preev;ater  district  of  eastern  Oregon,  some  drop  has  occurred  and  in  Union  Co-anty 
the  crop  definitely  is  less  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago.     It  now  arppcars  that 
a  portion  of  the  llilton-Preeuatcr  crop  may  be  frozen  this  year.    The  western  Oregon 
crop  is  very  iate,  v/ith  harvest  not  expected  to  become  general  until  about  mid- 
September,     Indications  are  that  a  large r-than-usual  proportion  of  the  crop  nay  be 
canned  and  frozen,     Idaho  has  prospects  for  a  heavy  prime  crop  this  year,  Kie 
crop  is  generally  "clean",  although  prunes  in  some  orchards  are  badly  i.iarlced  from 
hail  damage,     Haivesting  is  e:cpected  to  get  under  v/ay  about  September  1, 

CItZPJIIIIS I    Production  of  sv;eet  and  sovj:  varieties  combined  is  ncv/  estima.ted  at 
133,360  tons  in  the  12  comraercial  cherry  States,     This  is  5  percent 
higher  than  \;as  estimated  a  month  ago  but  34  percent  bolov/  the  202,090  tons  har- 
vested last  year  and  13  pei-cent  below  the  1934—43  average  production  of  153,14-1 
tons.     Harvesting  of  both  svrcGt  and  sour  cherries  was  practically  cor,Tplcted  during 
July  \/ith  both  tj,~pes  turning  out  better  than  vras  expected  on  July  1,     Svrcct  cherry 
production  is  indicated  at  93,770  tons  this  year  in  comparison  v/ith  85,300  tons 
last  year  and  the  G-year  (1938-43)  avor;v::e  of  80,250  tons,     I'hc  1945  production 
is  the  higiiest  of  record-  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  series  of  estimates 
in  1938,    In  contrast,  sotir  cherry  production  this  year  is  indicated  at  only  39,590 
tons  -  ':.'.o  lov;est  in  a  sim.ilar  series.    Production  ^n  1944  was  116,790  tons  and 
the  1938-43  average  vras  82,602  tons. 

Of  the  tlirec  most  important  v/estcrn  swcot-cherry  States,  IJashington  and 
Oregon  have  the  largest  crops  of  record  end  the  California  crop  has  only  been  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  1942  rjid  1939,     In  Oregon,  harvesting  v/eather  v;as  very  good 
until  July  21  rjid  by  that  time  pro.ctically  the  entire  sv;cet  crop  had  been  harvest- 
ed except  in  the  late,  elevated  arco,s.    Heavy  woriii  infestation  in  western  Oregon 
caused  the  loss  of  a  considerable  tonnage  of  cherries  in  that  area. 

With  abundant  rainfall  and  a  light  set,  sweet  cherries  in  ilevr  York  sized 
vrell  C2\6.  production  is  now  estimated  at  2,600  tons  -  an  increase  o  f  400  tons  over 
the  July  1  indication.     Sweet  cherries  cracked  badly  in  v;cstern  ^<ew  York,  In 
Pennsylvrjiia  and  Ohio  production  turned  out  slightly  less  than  was  expected  a 
month  ago  and  in  ilichigan  v/here  the  crop  v;as  almost  wiped  out  by  c  arly  season 
frosts  no  chriigc  is  shovm  from  the  July  estimate  of  only  500  tons, 

ffiie  sour  cherry  hi\rvest  v/as  coji:pletod  in  New  York  by  August  4  except  for  a 
fev;  Ilorcllas,    Because  of  the  large  size  attained,  production,  at  an  estimated 
7,300  tons,  h.as  turned  out  much  above  that  expected  on  July  1  but  is  still  far 
below  the  194-4  production  of  22,100  tons  and  the  1958-43  average  of  19,150  tons, 
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Pennsylvanii'.  sour  cherries  vrcre  goncrr.117  ■jr.dor-sizcd  '•aid  of  poor  color  in  the 
Adnms  County  section  d.ue  to  the  defolir-tcd  condition  of  r.c.ny  trees*     In  the  Erio 
telt  size  \:r.s  fr.ir»     The  Pennsylvr.nip.  hr.rvcst  vc.g  over  oy  August  1»     In  ilichif^an 
harvest  is  nor.ring  corapletion  v.dth  an  ostir.iated  prcdu.ction  of  only  8,800  tons 
\;]rich  compares  v/ith  50,000  tons  in  19-1-4  ond  31,333  tons  the  6-«ycar  a,vcra~c. 

In  the  6  vrcstcrn  sour  cherry  States  production  is  estimated  a.t  12, ICO 
.  tons  -  27  x^ci'cent  "boloi./  the  IQ'i'i  production  and  13  percent  "below  the  1938-''13 
average. 

APPlICOTS :    Production  of  ain-icots  in  the  three  ip.portant  States  (California,  VJash- 

incjton  and  Utadi)  is  no;;  placed  at  210,500  tons,  a  reduction  of  about 
1  percent  froa  the  July  1  estimate.     The  prospective  crop  this  year  is  41  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  1944  production  "but  is  only  2  percent  "belov/  the  1954-43 
avora;;;e» 

In  California,  very  fei;  a.nricots  remained  to  he  ha.rvested  a.fter  August  1, 
and  these  v/cre  in  very  late  areas  of  little  corruaercioJ--  importance.     xhe  cvo;o  did 
not  turn  oxxt  o.s  v/ell  a.s  was  expected  on  July  1,  "being  currently  estimated  at 
177,000  tons  compa.red  -v/ith  180,000  tons  indicated  a  month  ago,  324,000  tons  produc- 
ed lar.t  year  and  the  lO-3/oar  (193/1-43)  average  of  137,700  tons,.    Car.ncrs  and 
freezers  took  a  lo.rge  rjO'J^tion  of  the  crop,  v/hich  will  result  in  a.  elatively  small 
produc"'-"ion  of  dried  apricots. 

The  Tjrocpective  Upshington  crop  of  23,100  tons  i's  7  percent  "below  the 
July  1  indication  and  8  percent  less  than  the  1944  outturn  "but  is  70  percent 
greater  tha.n  the  1334—13  avc:.-age,     High  temperatures  diiring  July  hastened  maturity 
and  did  not  permit  proper  sizing*    Picking  started  the  first  v/eek  in  Jul;.'  and  is 
now  well  along. 

Prospects  in  L'tah  im-^rovod  during  July,  The  indicated  production  of  10,400 
tons  is  21  iTcrcont  ahove  the  July  forecast,  76  percent  greater  than,  the  194-4-  crop, 
and  more  than,  double  the  average,  Harvesting  is  in  full  sv;ing  nov/,  with  the  light 
''J'ashington  County  crop  already  gatjicred,  Tiie  crop  wa.s  la.te  ripening,  "but  fniit 
for  the  most  pa.rt  is  of- excellent  size  and  quality,  .However,  there  \/as  some  local 
hrdl  dojuage,  and  in  some  orchards  sizes  v.dll  vxm  small  "beca,use  grovrors  \/orc  unable 
to  get  the  crop  thinned* 

l.-ALITUTS,  ;lLII01IDS    The  63,700  tons  of  walnut s  in  prospect  are  5,100  tons  less  than 
AliD  riLBLZTC;      Irst  year's  crop,  but  6,070  more  thrji  the  10-year  average.  In 
California  the  crop  is  heaviest  in  the  areas  north  of  the  Tc- 
hachaois,  being  more  irregular  in  the  southern  coianties.     Over  the  ciitire  State 
there  is  Icsu  tha.n  the  usual  art  cunt  of  blight, 

California's  all-time  record  almond  croy^  of  25,100  tons  is  approaching 
maturity,  and  Icnocking  is  eiq^^octed  to  begin  during  the  latter  part  of 'August* 
Yioldi;  are  especially  heovy  in  fne  upper  San  Joa.quin  Valley, 

A  total  of  5,860  tons  of  filberts  are  forecast  for  Washington  o^d  Oregon, 
v;hich  is.  600  tons  less,  than  in  1944,  but  2,489  tons  more  than  the  IC-year  average. 
The  l'.''ashin,'!:ton  crop  of  360  tons  is  eoual  to  the  record  crop  of  last  year,  but 
Oregon' s  5,000  tons  con^ares  with  5,600  a  year  ago,  and  the  record  of  6,200  tons^ 
in  194.::4, 
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CRAHiiJ^RHISS;    A  heavy  cran"berry  'bioom  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey;"  fciiled  to 

produce  a  heavy  set.    Limited  frost  damage,  excessive  flooding,  and 
heavy  rains  arc  holieved  to  have  affected  the  set.    Prospects  are  still  for  a  much 
larger  crop  in  Massachusetts  than  the  very  light  production  last  year  hut  not  rs 
large  as  v/as  expected  at  "blossoming  time.    Fruit  v;orm  infestation  has  "been  quite 
light  to  date  in  Massachusetts,     The  season  is  very  late  in  Ivisconsin  v/ith  prospects 
for  a  crop  considerahl.v  smaller  than  the  large  crop  last  year,    A  good  crop  is  ex- 
pected in  ^■■''ashington, 

FIGS  AI'ID  OLIVnS;     California  figs  have  made  good  development  to  date,  and  the  con- 
dition of  82  percent,  while  3  points  helow  1944,  is  the  same  as 
the  10-year  average.    The  crop  of  Calimyrnas  is  li.'^hter  than  last  year,  but  pros- 
pects for  other  varieties  are  relatively  "better,    Olives,  v/ith  a  condition  of  40 
percent,  shov;  prospects  for  a  relatively  light  crop.      On  Au°:ust  1  last  year  the 
condition  of  olives  was  52  percent,  and  the  10-year  average  is  57, 

FECAHS:    Prospects  as  of  August  1  indicate  a  record  crop  of  148,331,000  pounds  of 

pecans  this  season.    This  is  G  percent  larger  than  the  1944  production  of 
140,165,000  pounds  and  52  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of 
97,346,000  pounds.    Larger  crops  than  last  sec?,Eon  ^,re  expected  in  all  States  ex- 
cept Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,     Indicated  production  of  improved  varieties 
is  66,130,000  pounds,  compared  v;ith  59,146,000  pounds  last  season.     The  prospective 
crop  of  seedling  pecans  is  82,201,000  pounds,  compared  v/ith  81,019,000  pounds  in 
1944, 

A  record  crop  is  expected  in  C-eorgia  \\rhere  weather  has  "been  favroahle  for 
pecans  although  rainfall  in  J^xLy  hampered  spraying  to  some  extent,    iT6  serious 
damage  has  "been  caused  so  far  "by  diseases  although  a  iperiod  of  dry  v;eather  v/ith 
ample  sunshine  is  nov/  needed  for  continued  favorahle  development  of  the  crop.  In 
North  Carolina  and  Sputh  Carolina^i  large  crops  are  expected  again  this  yerjr.  In- 
dications a.re  for  good  crops  in  Ala"bama  and  Mi  s  sis  sip-pi  although  there  has  "been 
considera"ble  shedding  of  pecans  in  Mississippi,  par ticularl;^  in  the  southeast 
counties.    Production  of  pecans  in  Louisiana  is  expected  to  "be  much  smaller  than 
the  "bumper  crop  of  last  season,  especially  in  the  Shreveport  area.     In  this  area, 
a  light  crop  of  pecans  set  and  later  it  v;aG  damaged  extensively  "by  case  bearers. 
The  outlook  is  variable  in  other  areas,  being  more  favorable  In  the  central,  north 
central,  and  northeast  parishes  than  elsev/here.    The  Oklahoma  crop  is  expected  to 
be  above  that  of  1944  as  v.'ell  as  larger  than  average.    Production  in  Texa.s  is  ex- 
pected to  be  smaller  than  the  bumx)er  crop  of  la.st  season,  but  much  larger  than 
average.     Some  insect  damage  is  reported  in  southern  counties,    A  good  prop  is 
expected  in  central  Texas,  but  prospects  are  poor  in  the  eastern  counties, 

POTATOES;    A  potato  crop  of  420,206,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  iletion  as 

prospective  production  improved  about  12  million  bushels  in  <^ialy,  A 
crop  of  379,436,000  bushels  v;as  harvested  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  aver- 
age is  375,091,000  "bushels.     Only  in  1928  and  1943,  v/hen  production  aBiounted  to 
427,249,000  and  464,999,000  bushels  respectively,  has  the  crop  nov:  in  prospect 
been  exceeded,    A  "J.  S,  yield  of  147,7  bushels  is  in  prospect.     The  yield/of 
139,6  bushels  produced  in  1943  is  the  previous  record  high.     Indicated  yields  in 
most  areas  of  the  country  exceed  both  the  1944  and  10-year  average  yields, 

Por  the  18  surplus  late  States,  a  crop  of  291,641,000  bushels-  is  in  pros- 
pect, compared  with  271,479,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  lO-year  average  of 
257,604,000  bushels.    Prospects  in  these  States  improved  about  eight  and  one- 
third  million    bushels  in  July. 

Compared  with  the  J^oly  estimate,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  3  million 
bushels  in  the  three  eastern  surplus  late  States,    Most  of  this  increa.se  is  in 
the  Long  Island  crop  which  is  producing  near— record  yields.     Some  improvement  also 
is  reported  in  the  up-state,    Nev/  York  crop  although  conditions  are  irregular  as 
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the  result  of  late  plantings,    Excessive  moisture  on  mucklands  and  lov;  spots  has 
prevented  proper  cultivation.    In  Aroostook  Countv,  Maine,  the  crop  made  ^-ood 
growth  during  July,     Stands  are  generally  good,    A  large  set  of  tubers  is  reported 
and  late  "blight  has  not  developed  significantly  even  though  July  rainfall  vras  heavy. 
The  crop  in  Pennsylvania  deteriorated  slightly  in  July  "because  wet  weather  pre- 
vented adequate  spraying. 

Yield  prospects  improved  during  the  past  month  in  each  of  the  5  central 
surplus  late  States  except  Michigan,     Cool  weather  prevailed  in. these  States  during 
July  and  the  supply  of  moisture  has  been  adequate  -  in  fact,  growing  conditions 
have  been Qccellent  since  mid-June,    Early  potato  harvest  has  started  in  the  Bay 
County  area  of  Michigan, 

In  the  10  western  siirplus  late  States,  August  1  conditions  indicate  a  crpp 
only  slightly  higher  than  indicated  last  month.     Improved  prospects  in  Hebraslra, 
Idaho  and  ITevada  v/ere  almost  offset  by  declines  in  Montana,  Colorado  and  Oregon, 
In  Uebraska,  the  early  crop  is  yielding  iznusually  well  and  late  potato  prospects 
have  improved.     The  crop  in  Idaho  made  rapid  develox:)ment  in  July,     In  Colorado, 
the  early  crop  is  not  yielding  as  high  as  expected  a  month  ago  and  yields  are 
belov/  the  average  of  recent  years.    The  crop  declined  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  during 
the  past  month  as  early  frost  damage  appears  to  be  heavier  than  indicated  July  1,  ■ 
In  Oregon,  potatoes  made  satisfactory  grov/th  during  July  and  are  in  very  good  con- 
dition in  I%lheur  County  and  in  parts  of  the  Crook-Deschutes  irrigated  area.  The 
early  crop  in  the  Malheur  section  is  yielding  unusually  well.     The  crop  in  the 
Elamath  Palls  area  is  in  fair  to  good  condition  as  much  of  this  acreage  was  planted 
late.      In  Washington  the  early  crop  is  yielding  very  satisfactorily,  but  hot 
weather  in  July  reduced  the  prospective  crop  on  some  non-irrigated  acreage.  In 
the  Tulelake  area  of  northern  California,  cold  v;eather  at  planting  time  delayed- 
the  crop.    However,  it  made  favorable  development  in  July, 

Prospective  production  in  the  12  other  la,te  States  is  estimated  at 
31,712,000  bushels  —  up  about  a  million  bushels  from  the  July  1  estimate.  In 
the  5  other  Hew  England  States,  increased  prospective  production  in  i\^cw  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  v.^as  almost  off-set  by  lower  prospects  in  Piiodc  Island 
and  Connecticut  where  excessive  rainfall  has  leached  the  fertilizer  from  the  soil. 
Only  light  yields  are  being  harvested  from  the  early  acreage  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,    Prospective  production  improved  during  July  in  the  5  central  States  with 
higher  yields  nov  indicated  for  Indiana,  Illinois  and  lox^^a,  . 

Each  of  the  7  Intermediate  States,  except  Delaware,  has  prospects  for  a 
larger  crop  than  v;as  indicated  on  July  1,    The  commercial  early  crop  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  v/as  not  damaged  as  severely  by  blight  as  v/as  indicated  a  month  ago.  Harvest 
of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  Virginia  plvA  Maryland  is  about  completed.     In  iJcv; 
Jersey,  the  crop  improved  last  month  despite  an  extended  period  of  v/et  weather. 

In _ the  early  potato  States,  marketing  of  the  commercial  early  crop  is  about 
complete.    Only  in  California  and  the  Texas  Panhandle  are  shipments  still  moving 
in  volume.    Unusually  good  yields  are  being  harvested  in  the  latter  area, 

SWEETPOTATOES:     Conditions  during  July  were  for  the  most  part  favorable  for  sv/eet- 

potato  growth,  and  the  production  indicated  on  AiJgust  1  is  about 
5  percent  above  the  July  forecast,    A  crop  of  67,133,000  bushels  is  nov/  indicated, 
which  is  6  percent  less  than  the  1944  production  of  71,651,000  bushels  but  is  alight 
ly  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  67,059,000  bushels,  despite  the  fact  thattiiG 
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acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  about  11  percent  "belov/  average.    The  indicated 
yield  ^er  acre  of  94,3  bushels  this  year  is  the  highest  since  1929,  when  it  v/as 
slightly  above  100  bushels,  and  coinparos  v;ith  92.9  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year 
average  of  84.2  bushels. 

Yield  prospects  improved  during  July  in  all  States  except  ilew  Jersey, 
Virginia,  iTorth  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ,  where  yields  indicated 
by  conditions  on  August  1  were  the  sane  as  those  in  prospect  a  month  earlier.  Only 
in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  1945  yields  expected  to  exceed 
those  of  last  year,  but  these  vill  be  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  lo\/er  yields 
in  12  other  States.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  for  each  svreetpotato  State  is 
above  its  10-year  average. 

Prospects  improved  5  percent  during  July  in  both  the  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  States,  which  together  are  expected  to  produce  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
crop  this  season.    Conditions  v;ere  very  favorable  in  most  of  those  States,  although 
excessive  moisttire  did  some  damage  to  the  commercial  crop  in  Virginia,  especially 
in  low-lying  fields,  and  rain  is  needed  in  some  sections  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky. 
In  Louisiana,  which  usually  accounts  for  approximately  one -half  of  the  rail  carlo t 
shipments,  an  excellent  crop  of  good  q[uality  sv/eetpotatoes  is  in  prospect.     Host  of 
the  crop  in  this  State  vras  "laid  by"  prior  to  July  rains.     Conditions  there  have 
been  favorable  for  rapid  vine  grov^th  and  a  good  set  of  potatoes.     In  the  Horth 
Central  States,  v;here  the  crop  is  of  relatively  minor  importance,  the  indicated 
production  is  10  percent  above  July  1  prospects,  vrith  all  States  showing  improvement, 
Nev;  Jersey  prospects  remain  at  the  level  indicated  a  month  ago.    A  4  percent  in- 
crease is  shovm  for  California.     Harvesting  was  general  by  August  1  in  Louisiana, 
Mississipi^i ,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  south  central  Texas. 

SUGAH  HSST S ;    The  prospects  for  a  favorable  yield  of  sugar  beets  improved  during 

July  due  to  favorable  weather  and  an  adequacy  of  irrigation  water  in 
the  'Western  States.    Production  for  the  United  States  is  forecast  at  9,332,000  tons 
which  is  about  38  percent  above  the  production  of  last  year  and  only  3  percent  lower 
thsin  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production. 

Despite  the  adverse  conditions  during  the  seeding  period  and  labor  shortages 
in  some  areas  during  the  blocking  and  thinning  season,  the  crop  has  attained  satis- 
factory development.     In  the  Great  Lakes  States  the  planting  season  extended  over  a 
much  longer  period  than  usual  —  from  early  April  till  July.    As  a  result  there  is 
miach  irregularity  as  to  size  of  plants.     Stands  range  from  poor  to  excellent  in 
Michigan  v/here  most  fields  shov/  good  color  and  heavy  top  growth.    The  final  outcome 
of  this  area  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  character  of  the  weather  in  late 
fall.    The  Western  States  had  relatively  vrarm  temperatures  during  July  and  ample 
water  v/as  available  for  irrigation,    '.fnile  the  United  States  average  yield  increased 
during  the  month  only  a  little  more  than  l/2  ton  per  acre  to  13.1  tons  per  acre,  no 
State  shov/ed  a  lov/er  yield  than  was  indicated  on  July  1. 

If  recovery  of  sugar  should  be  the  same  per  ton  as  in  1944,  and  if  the 
present  forecast  of  beet  production  is  realized,  sugar  production  from  the  present 
beet  crop  should  approximate  1,350,000  tons  of  sugar,  compared  v/ith  the  985,000 
tons  produced  in  1944. 

SUGARCAITS  FOR  SUGAH  &  SS33;    Total  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is 

forecast  at  6,976,000  tons,  about  2  percent  above  the 
crop  indicated  a  month  earlier.    This  compares  with  production  in  1944  of  6,148,000 
tons, 
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T'fith  good  stands  in  Louisiana  and  fields  v/ell  culti-'/ated,  much  of  the  sugar- 
cane shows  larger  ,grovrbh  than  usual  on  August  1.    Beneficial  rains  fell  over  most 
of  the  sugar  helt  in  July  hut  still  more  moistxire  is  needed  in  some  areas  for  opti- 
mum development.    After  a  poor  start  in  the  spring  due  to  dry  weather,  the  cane  crop 
in  south  Florida  is  nov;  making  good  progress. 

ALL  SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIIT;    Another  large  sorghum  grain  crop  is  in  prospect  for  1945. 

Present  indications  are  that  ahout  114  million  "bushels  vrill 
he  produced  this  year.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  bo  the  seqond  largest  of  record 
and  although  far  helow  the  record  crop  of  182  million  "bushels  produced  last  year, 
would  "be  a"bout  62  percent  a"bove  the  1934-43  average  production  of  over  70  million 
"bushels.    The  only  other  year  in  which  production  approached  that  indicated  this 
year  v/as  in  1941  when  approximately  112  million  bushels  were  produced.    The  sharp 
decrease  in  production  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  due  in  large  part  to  a  smaller 
acreage  of  all  sorghums  and  to  unfavorable  v/eather  at  planting  time,  v/hich  prevented 
farmers  from  planting  grain  varieties  at  the  optimum  time  to  permit  maturity. 

The  indicated  acreage  of  all  sorghums  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  7,258,000 
acres,  about  20  percent  less  than  the  9,117,000  acres  harvested  for  grain  last  year, 
but  almost  49  percent  above  the  1934-43  average.    The  1945  acreage  for  grain  is 
expected  to  be  materially  below  that  harvested  a  year  ago  in  all  main  j)roducing 
States  from  South  Dakota  southv/ard  through  0klahom.a  and  Texas  and  also  in  producing 
States  west  of  this  area.    Acreage  for  grain  is  39  percent  below  a  year  ago  in 
Kansas,  19  percent  in  Oklahoma,  11  percent  in  Texas,  and  52  percent  belov/  in  New 
Mexico,    Approximately  47  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  all  sorghums  for  harvest 
will  be  harvested  for  grain.    This  compares  with  51  percent  a  year  ago  and  about 
33  percent,  the  10-year  average.     In  the  past  4  or  5  years  an  upward  trend  has 
occurred  in  the  percentage  of  total  sorghums  harvested  for  grain.    The  increase  in 
combine  varieties  in  recent  years  is  largely  responsible  for  this  trend. 

Indicated  1945  yields  per  acre  are  materially  below  a  year  ago  in  all  main 
producing  States  but  range  from  1  to  6  bushels  above  the  10-year  average.  The 
indicated  United  States  average  yield  of  15,7  bushels  per  acre,  although  far  below 
the  1944  yield  of  19.9  bushels  per  acre,  slightly  exceeds  the  1943  yield  and  is  2 
bushels  above  the  1934-43  average.    The  final  outturn  of  the  crop  depends,  in  large 
part,  on  the  weather  during  the  rom^ainder  of  the  season. 

The  sorghum  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  planted  unusually  late  this  year.  Stages 
of  growth  vary  considerably.    As  usual,  the  Texas  crop  shows  a  wide  range  in  de- 
velopment.   Harvest  is  about  over  in  south  Texas  commercial  areas.     Some  acreage  is 
still  being  planted  in  the  southern  plains  territory  but  such  acreage  will  be  pri- 
marily for  forage.     Conditions  are  particularly  unfavorable  in  northeast  llevr  Mexico, 
where  rains  were  not  sufficient  for  farmers  to  plant  their  intended  acreage.  Dry 
conditions  now  prevail  in  parts  of  Kansas,  further  delaying  the  crop  v/hich  v/as 
already  off  to  a  late  start.    There  tb.e  crop  varies  from  just  coming  up  to  shoulder 
high, 

HAY ;    August  1  reports  from  crop  reporters  indicate  that  104  million  tons  of  hay 

will  be  made  in  1945.     Unusually  good  growing  weather  in  most  States  has 
resulted  in  some  heavy  stands  v;hich  have  been  harvested  with  difficulty  because  the 
cool,  rainy  v/eather  interfered  with  proper  curing.    Most  farmers  have  plenty  of  hay 
but  some  of  it  is  of  rather  poor  quality.    A  few  farmers  have  put  up  all  the  hay 
they  need  and  have  stopped  cutting.     If  104  million  tons  are  finally  harvested,  this 
year's  crop  will  be  only  1  million  tons  smaller  than  the  record  105  million  ton  crop 
made  in  1942.    The  1944  crop  was  only  98  million  tons.  , 
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Production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  oxpectod  to  oxcoed  33  million  tons  this  yoar 
compared  with  less  than  32  million  in  1944,     Indiratod  yields  of  alfalfa  hay  por 
aorc  aro  noar  or  abovo  average  in  all  States,    Yields  of  clover-timothy  hay  arc 
also  generally  above  average  and  production  will  bo  nearly  31  million  tons  v/hich 
would  bo  some  2  million  more  than  last  year.    This  year's  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
tame  hay  is  now  expected  to  excead  90  million  tons  compared  vdth  84  million  in 
1944,    However,  v/ith  exceptionally  high  yields  per  a^re  some  farmers  may  limit 
cuttings  to  what  they  can  handle  to  advejitage,    YJild  hay  yields  por  aero  are  gen- 
erally above  average  and  indicated  production  is  almost  14  million  tons,  which 
would  be  nearly  as  much  as  was  harvested  in  1944, 

PASTURES :    TTith  ample  moisture  in  most  sections  maintaining  a  good  grov;th  of  grass, 

an  abundance  of  green  feed  was  available  in  farm  pastures  through  July 
this  year.    The  condition  of- pastures  on  August  1  averaged  88  percent  of  normal, 
the  highest  for  the  date  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.     The  decline  from  July  1  this 
yoar  v/as  only  1  point  as  compared  with  the  average  (1934-43)  drop  of  7  points. 
The  excellent  Aup;ust  1  past\jrB  condition  contrasted  sharply  with  that  a  year  ago 
vfhen  most  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country  v/as  affected  by  drought  and  there  vms 
an  e:rtreme  shortage  of  pasture  feed  along  the  central  Atlantic  seabo&,rd  and  in 
much  of  the  area  from  the  central  Great  Lakes  southwe stv/ard  to  Texas »  . 

There  vrere  a  few  sections  of  the  Southv/est  and  Northwest  that  did  not 
share  in  the  good  grazing  conditions  on  August  1,     In  central  and  southeastern 
New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  high  plains  of  Texas,  pastures  and  ranges  shov;ed  no 
material  improvement  from  drought  conditions  that  have  prevailed  for  several 
months,'   Likewise  sections  of  South  Texas  continued  short  of  rain.     However,  in 
Arizona,  northeastern  Nev;  Mexico  and  the  Trans-Pecos  area  of  Texas,  pasture  and 
range  condition  improved  considerably  as  the  result  of  July  rains.    Pastures  in 
the  Northv/est  deteriora"ced  from  the  unusually  good  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
July,    Declines  in  condition  of  10  points  or  more  were  registered  in  Montana, 
"vTashin gton,  and  Oregon,  with  northern  Montana  and  western  Oregon  and  Washington 
showing  affects  of  dry  weather.     These  areas  received  no  appreciable  relief  during 
the  first  vreek  of  August, 

East  of  the  Rockies,  pastures  averaged  unusually  good  for  August  1  and  were 
supplying  livestock  an  abundance  of  green  feed  in  nearly  all  sections.  Between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard  pastures  were  markedly  better  than 
on  August  1  last  year.    Condition  of  pastures  wa-s  15  points  or  more  above  that  a 
year  ago  in  all  of  these  States  except  South  Carolina  which  v/as  up  9  points  and 
Florida  which  did  not  quite  equal  the  good  conditions  on  August  1  last  year.  In 
southern  New  England,  Ohio,   Indiana,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  the  con- 
dition of  pastures  was  more  than  30  points  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  in  New 
Jersey,  Dela^vare  ,  and  Kentucky  more  than  50  points  up.      In  the  Appalachian  area 
from  v/estern  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee  and  in  South  Carolina  and  eastern  Georgia 
there  vrere  some  local  areas  where  pastures  were  only  fair,  but  rains  since  the 
first  of  August  have  been  helpful,    "Jest  of  the  Mississippi  River,  States  having 
m.uch  better  pasture  feed  than  a  year  ago  included  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,     In  the  TJest  North  Central  States,  pastures  averaged  slightly  better 
than  the  lush  growth  of  1942  and  reported  condition  for  the  region  v/as  the  hj  gh- 
est  since  1915, 

MILK  PRODUCTION;     July  milk  production  on  farms,  at  12,4  billion  pounds,  not  only 
continued  at  record  levels  but  showed  the  sharpest  gain  (7  per- 
cent) fran  the  'corresponding  month  a  year  earlier  than  has  occurred  for  any  month 
since  1941,    While  milk  cow  numbers  liave  begun  to  decline,  high  milk  production 
per  cow  he.s  maintained  total  production  at  a  relatively  high  level.  Excellent 
pasture  foed  this  year  in  contrast  to  the  drought  conditions  in  central  and 
eastern  rogions  of  the  country  a  year  earlier  is^  in  part^  responsible  for  the 
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sharp  gain.    Continuation  of  the  high  jrate  of  concentrate  feoding  also  contri- 
buted to  the  record  milk  flow  per  coF«    During  the  f ir«t  7  months;  of  this  year 
milk  production  totaled  76,3  billion  pounds  —  over  3  billion  o  ounds  or  4  percent 
more  than  last  year's  r^scord  output  fpr  the  same  months.    Due  to  the  extr  i^nely 
high  milk  flow  during  July,  a  much  larger  production  of  tho  total  milk  was  util- 
ized in  manufactured  products  this  year  than  a  year  earlier. 

MOInHTHLY  milk  fRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944  and  1945 


Month 


Monthly  total 


Aver  a  ge  i 
1934-43  : 


1944 


1945 


;    Daily  average-  per  capita 
"  19457  "»  Averrg"  7  "  ~  ^ 

 19^4:_  £  2.934-43_  £  _  _  _         _  _  _ 

 Million  pounds  Pet •  Founds  

11,470        12,498     13,030        I04  2,92  3,02  3.11 

10  ,  697         11,57  0    1  2  ,  363        107  2  .  63  2,7  0  2  .  85 

66,423        73,244    76,301        104,2  2,39  2,50  2.58 


June 
July 

Jan, -July  Incl, 


Although  production  per  cow  declined  less  than  usual  from  July  1  to  August 
1,  the  decline  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  recent  four  years  omitting 
1943o    All  regions:  declined  seasonally  except  the  South  Central  which  shov/ed  a 
contra-seasonal  gain.    Decreases  ranged  from  1  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  re- 
gion to  14  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,    In  crop  correspondents*  herds,  milk 
production  per  cqw  xvas  reported  at  16 #43  pounds  on  August  1  which  \V!?.s  8  percent 
higher  than  on  the  same  date     last  year  and  exceeds  the  previous  August  1  record 
of  1942  by  3  percent.    Milk  flovj-  vra.s  the  highest  ever  shown  for  the  date  in  all 
geographic  regions  except  the  South  Central  and  the  ITest,    Gains  from  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier  ranged  from  9  to  11  percent  in  all  regions  but  tho  ViTest, 
In  that  area,  production  per  cow  on  August  1  was  only  fractionally  lower  than  a 
year  earlier  and  was  exceeded  in  other  years  only  by  1941  and  1943»  Substantially 
higher  production  per  cow  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  was  shov.m  in  all  re- 
gions.   The  proportion  of  milk  cows  in  crop  correspondent's  herds  reported 
milked  was  73,7  percent  on  August  1»    YiThile  above  the  proportion  reported  a  year 
earlier  it  is  lower  for  the  date  than  any  other  year  in  the  past  decade.    The  de- 
cline from  July  1  to  August  1  in  the  proportion  milked  was  less  marked  than  dxir- 
ing  the  previous  3  years  but  about  tho  same  as  in  1939  and  1940,    With  this  year's 
extremely  high  milk  flow,  it  is  likely  that  cows  vfhi  ch  ordinarily  v.'ould  have  been 
turned' dry  still  furnished  sufficient  milk  on  August  1  to  justify  their  being 
milked, 

GRAIN  A^ID  CONCENTRATES  FSD.  TO  MILK  COYfS ;    This    summer  farmers  have  fed  milk  cows 

liberally  with  grain  and  concentrates 
despite  tho  unusual  abundance  of  pasture  feed.     In  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters 
the  amount  of  concentrate  ration  fed  per  milk  cov/  on  August  1  averagod  3,39 
pounds,  a  ;i;ain  of  8  percent  over  the  3,13  pomds  reported  a  year  earlier.  Tho 
increase  over  comparable  dates  last  yoar  v;as  considerably  loss  than  on  'Juno  1 
when  rates  of  fending  were  stimulated  by  cool  weather,  but  was  somcv;hat  more  than 
on  February  1  or  April  1  this  year. 

Financial  incentives  for  feeding  concentrates  to  milk  cov/s  have  been- good 
this  sumiTsr,     The  July  milk-feed  price  ratio,  including  allowances  for  dairy  pro- 
duction payments,  averagad  the  second  highest  in  35  years  of  record,  having  been 
exceeded  only  in  1941.    The   July  buttcrf at-feed  price  ratio  was  likewise  tho  most 
favorable  of  any  year  of  record  except  1941,     July  1  stocks  of  food  grains  on 
farms  wore  well  above  either  last  year  or  the  lO-yoar  average. 

In  general  the  gains  in  rate  of  feeding  appear  to  be  greatest  in  the  Plains 
States  where  pasture  condition  this  yoar  is  not  much  different  from  a  year  ago. 
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and  the  smallest  in  those  sections  where  drought  last  year  encouraged  literal 
sur)plenentar7  feeding  at  that  time  "beat  v;hich  nov;  are  veil  supplied  with  grass. 
Regionally  the  South  Central  group  vas  up  most  sharoly  i-rith  most  the  gain  in  the 
States  v/est  of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  Texas.     The  West  North  Central 
States  v:ere  also  up  sharply.     East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  increases  in  rates 
of  feedins^  v/ere  comparatively  small  v/ith  the  South  Atlantic  area  shov/ing  no  change 
from  last  year  and  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  ITorth  Central  showing  gains  of 
4  and  3  percent  respectively.     In  the  Western  States  as  a  group  the  amount  of  con- 
centrates fed  per  :iiil'.:  cov;  shov/ed  an  average  increase  of  9  percent, 

FJ^EER  OF  I'lILK  COWS  TITPITS  I)Q\\m'<fAl(D '.    Results  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 

mid-year  livestock  survey  indicate  that  the 
numher  of  milk  cov/s  in  the  United  States  has  apparently  passed  its  peak.     In  Ji.uie 
1945  there  v;ere  ahout  2  percent  fev;er  milk  cows  on  farms  than  at  the  same  time  in 
1944,  according  to  the  analysis  of  reports  on  some  140,000  .-lilking  herds  ohtained 
in  cooperation  with  the  ^ost  Office  Department.     The  upward  trend  in  milk  cov; 
numhers,  which  "began  in  the  late  1930' s  and  reached  a  maximum  rate  of  increase  in 
late  1941  and  early  1942,  gradually  leveled  off  in  the  more  recent  war  yearso 
Numhers  apparently  reached  a  high  point  in  the  late  siaramer  of  1944,  and  then  hegan 
a  gradual  decline  v/hich  extended  through  the  first  half  of  1945o 

Factors  "behind  the  decline  of  milk  cow  m.im'bers  are  not  entirely  clear,  "but 
it  ar>pears  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  tight  lahor  supply  on  farms  has  "been  a 
strong  influence.     The  tendency  to  cut  "back  milk  cov;  numhe.rs, already  in  evidence 
in  the  ITorthern  Plains  and  some  V/estern  States  a  year  ago,  has  spread  eastward 
and  southward,    Most  sharply  affected  have  "been  the  sideline  dairy  areas  in  v/hich 
the  dual-purpose  type  cov/s  milked  can  "be  readily  shifted  to  use  for  heef  produc- 
tion v;hcn  availa"ble  help  has  to  he  concentrated  on  crops  or  livestock  enterprises 
other  than  dairy.    In  the  first  5  months  of  1945  slaughter  of  cov;s  and  heifers 
was  considera'oly  heavier  than  a  j'-ear  earlier, and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
farmers  "r.ave  "been  saving  fev;er  heifer  calves  to  replace  milk  cov;s. 

In  some  of  the  more  important  dairy  areas,   the  slowing  up  .of  .the  rate  of 
increase  may  indicate  that  milk  cov/  num"bers,  after  •considera'ble  expansion,  are 
approaching  the  limits  of  present  feed  resources.     This  year  feed  supplies  in 
most  areas  have  "been  adequate  and  price  relationships  including  Government  pro- 
duction paj/ments  have  "been  rather  favorahle  to  milk  production.     Good  pastures 
coupled  vdth  a  high  rate  of  concentrate  feeding  have  pushed  milk  output  per  cow 
to  new  high  records  this  spring  and  summer,  and  total  milk  production  has  hecn 
very  high  despite  the  soraev/hat  smaller  numher  of  milk  cov/s  on  United  States  farms. 

The  area  of  shamest  decline  in  milk  cov;  numhers  during  the  past  year 
centered  in  the  Great  Plains,     In  the  Dakotas,  Hehraska,  Montana,  and  Colorado 
decreases  exceeded  5  percent.     In  all  those  States,  as  v/ell  as  in  lov/a,  Kansas 
and  Arizona  v/here  4  percent  decreases  were  reported,  the  mid-year  change 
represented  an  acceleration  of  a  declining  trend  already  in  evidence  at  the 
"beginning  of  1945  and,  in  some  cases,  as  far  "back  as  mid-1944. 

On  the  other  hand,  milk  cov/    nvmi"bers  in  a  few  of  the  more  important  dairy 
States  increased  during  the  12-month  period  ending  in  mid-1945.     In  ITev/  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  California  milk  cow  numhers  were  slightly  greater 
than  a  year  earlier.-   Some  less  important  dairy  States  including  ITev/  KaLipshire, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  also  shov/ed  increases.    Except  for  Arkansas, 
the  sale       of  vhole  :ailk  is  the  principal  market  outlet  for  milk  from  farms 
in  these  States.        In  "Vermont,  ITew  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  milk  cow 
n\im"bers  were  maintained  at  the  mid-1944  level. 
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In  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  the  principal  \7hole  milk  sellin-'r  Sta,tes  of  the 
■  'est  Horth  Central  group,  milk  co\y  nun"bers  v/ere  3  percent  lo\/er  than  a  -■'ear  earlier. 
In  Hissouri  a  sharp  reversal  of  the  previous  up^rard  trend  \7as  indicated.     In  those 
States  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  area  v/hnre  declines  in  milk 
cov  nuinhers  were  recorded,  the  decreases  v;ere  mostly  sm^all  hut  unusually  con- 
trasted v/ith  previous  increases.     In  southern  ITev;  England  shortage    of  rou^hac'?©  as 
the  result  of  last  year's  drought  appears  to  have  contrihuted  to  the  decline  of  2 
percent  in  milk  cov;  numhers.     Influence  of  drought  on  winter  feed  supplies  v/as 
also  prohahly  at  v;ork  in  Tennessee  end  Kentuclcy  v;hore  declines  of  U  percent  and 
3  percent,  respectively,  vrere  registered. 

In  the  group  of  States  e:ctoridine"  from  Maryland  to  AlalDama,  declines  of  1  or 
2  percent  in  milk  cov/  n-iomoers  v/ore  in  evidence.     In  North  Carolina  the  decline 
follov/ed  a  period  of  rather  ropid  increase.     In  Te^Eis,  t7ashington,  and  Oregon 
ntunDers  dropped  k  percent  during  the  year,  the  first  decline  of  major  significance 
after  a  short  period  of  fairly  staole  numhers. 

Hi  Ik  Cov/s  on  Farms  in  J-one 
 Percent-a;i;e_oi  previous  year,  bv  region_s, _lQ^~!-l-5  


Region  ;    l^ko       \    IQkl      *    154-2      ;    13^3'     ;    IQUm-      '  ig^i-^ 


S  Percent       Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

II, Atlantic   :      101.3         101,^  100,1  3973  102,1  100.5 

E,  IT.  Central   :      101,9         102.S  IO3.5  102,0  102.6  99,9 

'T.',  iJ,  Central  :      102.3         IO3.2  103,^:  102.6  99,5  9^6 

S.  Atlantic   •      101,0         102.7  IO3.2  102.^  102.7  9'?. 3 

S.  Central    :      100.5         IO3.I  IO5.6  102.3  101. 5  93,0 

I7e stern   :  ^102^6  ^103^7  ^9}^iP  191.- El  ^101.3  971^ 

UI'TITED_STATES  ^  _  101.7  102,3  IO3.5  ipiT^  9S.2 


HEIFER  CALVES  SAI'ED  FOR  lilLK  CO'.TS;     The  number  of  heifer  calves  saved  this  spring 

for  later  use  as  milk  co\;s  v/as  considera.bly 
smaller  than  in  19^-^'+  and  apparently  tlic  lov/ost  since  the  late  1930*s»    Ii-  ansvrer 
to  the  question,  "Number  of  this  spring's  heifer  calves  bcinr:  saved  for  milk 
cov/s?",  farmers  reporting  in  the  Jva-.e  livestock  Survey  indicated  a  decrease  from 
a  3?-e8r  earlier  in  all  major  regioiis.     Consid-^.ring  both  the  number  of  calves  ro- 
pcrtcd  saved  and  the  number  of  milk  cov/s  on  farms  reporting  it  v.-ould  appear  that 
the  nationv/ido  decline  in  spring;  heifer  calves  saved  was  about  6  percent.  Region- 
ally, the  percentage  declines  wore  sharpest  in  coastal  and  southern  portions  of 
the  co'ontry  and  smallest  in  the  North  Central  area.    Follov/ing  last  year's  de- 
crease, the  do\7n-'.7ard.  trend  has  nov/  extended  through  tv/o  years. 

IThile  the  entire  year's  c-alf  crop  is  not  covered  by  the  Jvne  reports,  qt^ 
perience  in  previous  years  has  been  that  they  are  a  rather  good  indiction  of  di- 
rection of  yearly  change.    Thus,  the  decrease  in  heifer  calves  saved  points 
toward  a  smaller  n'omber  of  rcpl-:iccnncnts  for  milking  herds  1-^-  to  2  years  hence. 
The  influence  of  fev/cr  roplacencnts  on  the  n^umber  of  nilk  cows  on 'farms  could,  of 
course,  be  tem.pered  or  even  offset  by  a  lower  rate  of  culling,    Fartherniorc  some 
heifer  calves         not  now  intended  for  the  milking  herd  may  later  be  vtscd  for  that 
purpose  if  conditions  warrant.    I{o\;cvcr,  v;ith  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
already  smaller  than  a  year  ago , -present  prospects  for  increases  in  milk  cows  in 
the  near  future  do  not  look  particularly  bright. 

POULTRY  ANE  EGG  PROEUCTION;  Farm  flocks  laid  U, 591,000, 000  eggs  in  July  —  2  per- 
cent fewer  than  in  July  last  year  but  33  percent  more 
than  the  10-ycar  (193^-^3)  average.    Egg  production  reached  new  record  high  levels 
for  the  month  in  the  North  Central  States  and  equaled  the  record  of  last  year  in 
the  South  Central  States,    However,  egg    production  dccr'oascd  in  all  other  parts 
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of  the  coun.tiy  v/ith  decreases  ranging-  from  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  to  IS 
percent  in  the  Western  States,    The  aggregate  production  for  the  first  7  i^-onths 
of-  this  j'ear,  for  the  coLintrj^  as  a  v/hole,  was  3Sf 3^6,000,000  e'^igs  — '  6  percent 
fov/er  thfin  v/ere  produced  durin.^;  the  sajae  period  last  year,  imt  3S  percent  more  than 
the  10-year  average.     The  7  month    production  was  "below  that  of  last  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  co'ontry* 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in  July  was  lU,5  eggs,  a  new  record 
high  for  the  month,  compared  v.'ith  13.0  last  year  and  13«1  foi'  ^^^s  10-year  average. 
The  rate  in  Jnly  was  the  highest  of  record  in  all  parts  of  the  coujitry  except  the 
'Jcst  where  there  was  a  decrease  fron  last  year,    Favorahle  ■/eathcr  during  July 
and  close  culling  of  unproductive  birds  v/cre  conducive  to  a  heai^jr  rate  of  lay.  The 
rate  of  lay  d'oring  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,   for  the  United  States  as  a 
•whole,  v/as  102.6  eggs  compared  with  99*9  l^st  year  and  9c!.l  for  the  10-ycar  average. 

There  were  3l6,8UU,000  layers  on  farms  during  July  —  a  decrease  of  6  per- 
cent from  last  year,  "but  21  percent  ahovc  the  10— year  average.     Farm  flocks  de- 
creased 2^,8^6,000  birds  from  July  1  to  /.ug^ast  1  this  year,  about  the  same  number 
as  last  year,  although  there  were  S  percent  fewer  layers  on  July  1  this  year  than 
a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  Aug"ast  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  lay- 
ing f\ge  plus  pullets  not  of  layin-;  a;:e)  was  about  the  same  as  a  ybar  ago,  IhMibers 
of  potential  layers  on  Augast  1  v/crc  above  a  year  ago  in  the  llorth  Atlantic  and 
Horth  Central  States,  but  these  increases  were  offset  by  decreases  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country,  •  . 

Pallets  not  of  laying  ago  on  farms  August  1  -'ere  estimated  at  31^,288,000 
birds. —  7  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  I5  percent  above  the  5"ycar  (1939~^3) 
average.     Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  12  percent  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic,  9  per- 
cent in  the  Vfcst  North  Central,  6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the 
South  Central,  U  percent  in  the  Hast  llorth  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  Western 
States,    Ordinarily  an  increase  in  pullets  not  of  laying  iige  on  Au^cst  1  v:ould 
indicate  an  increase  in  layers  at  the  end  of  the  year.    However,  because  of  a 
later  hatching  season  this  year,  relatively  fewer  pullets  ha,ve  entered  the  laying 
floc-:s  than  at  this  time  last  year,  resulting  in  about  the  same  n'omber  of 
potential  layers  on  Augast  1,     Usually  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  late  hatched 
p"allets  enter  the  laying  floch  after  Au^^rast  1  and  v/ith  an  expected  heavier  than 
us'oa.l  culling  of  hens  this  fall  the  nuiiber  of  hens  and  pullets  on  January  1,  19^6 
is  exi'^ected  to  be  about  the  sair:e  or  only  slightly  larger  than  the  number  on 
hand  on  January  1  of  this  year, 

POTSI-ITIAL  LAms  Oil  FAPIIS,  AUGUST  1  l/ 
(Thousands) 

~  YcJr  ^  ~North~:~s7Korth~:~77NorTh~:~  South  7  South  "~  7  7^7torr  ~:~United  ~ 
 |_At^lant_ic:_Ge^nt^ral_:_Ccnti'al_   :_St_at_cs_ 

Av,  1933-^3  73,651  112,687  i:;7,o6i  U9,o6l  iok,^kk  50,332  5^7,335 
19^^  81,328   127,605     187,239      5'+,2S5   119,1^9      53, 73^  623,9^^ 

I9^r5  81,800   127,637     193,760      5^,263   116,020      U9,229  622,709 

PULLETS  HOT  OT  LAYIIIC-  AGE  ON  FABI.iS,  .AUGUST  1 

..V.  1939-^3  33,326  53,766  82,310  23,581  U9,1S9  2U,l65  276,337 
19^^  1+1,192      65,2UO       96,13^       23,931      ^9,279        21,812  297,538 

19^5  U6,22U     68,083      l6U,675       25,^76      51,500       22,325  313,288 


1/    Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age, 
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Prices  received  "by  fr.nacrs  for  eggs  in  nid-July  nverp.ged  37,9  cents  per 
dozen,  cqur.!  to  the  record  high  price  of  July  1919,  corapr.rcd  v/ith  31. 2  cents  n, 
year  ago  and  2l»9  cents  for  the  10-year  (193-1— 13)  average,     They  advo-nccd  2,1 
cents  per  dozen  during  the  month,  ending  July  15,  compared  vn-th  5,1  cents  last 
year  and  an  average  of  1,5  cents, 

Sgg  na,rkets  v;erc  cxtrenely  firm  and  short  of  supplies  during  July.  Trosh 
egg  supplies  declined  seasonally  v/ith  heavier  reliance  than  normal  for  July  on 
short  held  and  storage  stocks.    Prices  were  at  0,  P,  A,  ceiling  levels  .and  pra.c- 
tically  all  of  the  trading  v/as  on  consumer  grades. 

Chicken  prices  advanced  1,0  cents  per  j)Ound  during  the  nonth 'conipared  i.dth 
an  advance  of  0,4  cents  last  year,    Mid-July  chicken  prices  averaged  28,5  cents 
'per  pound,  the  highest  for  the  month  in  36  years  of  record,  compared  vdth  2'--,2 
cents  a  year  ago  and  16,0  cents  for  the  10— year  average,    Denand  for  poultry  con- 
tinued extremely  hroo-d  and  only  a  portion  of  the  trade  could  "be  satisfied,  Ho\>- 
evcr,  there  v/as  gradtial  improvement  in  the  supply  situation    during  the  month 
owing  to  the  seasonal  increases  in  marketing  and  to  Government  authorization  for 
processing  plants  to  relea,sc  50  percent  of  their  production, 

^Turkey  prices  in  mid-July  averaged  33,4  cents  per  pound,  the  sa.-!e  as  a 
month  eo.rlier,     Tiiis  v/as  the  highest  price  for  the  month  in  12  years  of  record. 

The  averr^gc  cost  of  a  United  States  farm  pcaltry  ration  at  mid-July  prices 
v^as  $2,20  per  100  pou.nds,  compared  v/ith  $2,88  a  month  earlier  and  G2,99  a  year 
earlier*     'The  egg— feed,  chicken-feed  and  tnrkey-feod  price  relationships  in  mid- 
July  v;ere  more  favora'ble  than  a  year  earlier  or  the  10-year  average. 
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N.H. 
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WINTER  WHEAT 


:                YieTd  per 

acre  t 
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N.Y, 

?2,8 

25,5 

26.0 

6,526 

8,874 

9 , 5  94 

N.J, 

22,0 

23,0 

21.0  ■ 

1,218 

1,3.80 

1,386 

Pa, 

13,5 

22.0 

21,5 

18,061 

20,108, 

20,446  ■ 

Ohio 

20,2 

23,0 

27  ,5 

40,831 

46,805 

62  508' 

Ind. 

17.1 

20,0 

23,0 

27,210 

26,380 

37  536 

Ill, 

17.8 

19.5 

19,5 

32,850 

24^472 

27,358 

Mich, 

20,3 

24,0 

26,5 

16,085 

22,992 

26,156 

Wis, 

17  ,5 

21,0. ■ 

24,5 

680^ 

'735 

7  84 

Minn»  ■ 

18.2 

16.0"  ' 

23,5 

3,116 

1,904 

2,7  02  ■ 

Io\va  - 

18.4 

17.5 

23,0 

'  6,266 

2;  118 

2,645  • 

Mo  , 

14.4 

17.0  ■ 

14,5 

26,420 

23,800 

24,360- 

S.Dak*-^^ 

11.5 

10,5 

15,0 

]  1,480 

2,cy7.9 

3  ,  675  • 

Nebr,  ■ 

14,8 

13 .0  ■ 

23,0 

42  ,7  87 

35,009 

84  962 

Kans* 

12.8 

17  .0 

16,0 

133,7  on 

191,624 

214,624 

Del, 

18.8 

20.0  • 

21,0 

1,348 

1,280 

1,407 

Md,  . 

19.5 

23,5 

19,5  " 

7,465. 

8,906 

7  ,505 

Va, 

14.2 

20,5 

16,5 

7,902 

11,275 

8,712 

Vif.Va. 

14  .7 

17  ,5 

16,5 

1,867 

1,680 

1,666 

N.C, 

12,7- 

16.0 

14,0  ' 

6,112 

8,928 

6,4l'S 

S.C,  ' 

10,7 

13,0 

13  ,0 

2,238 

3,653 

2,964 

Ga, 

9,8 

13,0 

1  S-0 

1,824 

2,964 

2  821 

Kv, 

14.3 

18,0 

13,5 

5,975 

7  .902 

5,872 

Tenn« 

12.0- 

14.5 

12  ,5 

4,942 

6,7  14 

5,688  ' 

Ala,  . 

11.2- 

14,5 

15  .0 

87 

218  " 

255  • 

Miss, 

1^26,5- 

24.0 

22,0 

l/  192 

432 

484  ' 

Ark, 

9.8- 

12.0 

10,5 

516 

588 

483 

Okla,  • 

11,9- 

18,0 

13.5 

48,435  . 

85,914 

73,332  • 

Tex, 

10.1 

19,0 

9.0 

30,337  . 

7  4,746 

37,881 

Mont •  • 

17,1 

22,0 

21.0 

'  17,379 

25,806  • 

28,917  • 

Idaho  • 

23,5 

28,0 

27,5 

'        14,279  . 

17,7  80 

18,672  ' 

Wyo. 

14.0 

18,0 

20,5 

1,508 

2;106 

3,136  • 

Colo, 

14.9 

15,8 

24,0 

13,126 

16,827 

30,840 

N.tfex* 

10.2  • 

13,0 

8.5 

^         2,127  . 

2,795. 

1,921 

Ariz, 

22,0  - 

22,0 

22,0 

844 

528 

550 

Utah 

18.5  ' 

23,0 

22,5 

3,245  , 

5,083 

4,568  ,  • 

fTev, 

28.3  ' 

31,0 

29.0 

111  . 

155- 

145  • 

Wash, 

26.3  • 

28,5 

28.5 

30,039  . 

40;270, 

46,712 

Greg* 

22,1  ■■ 

26.0 

23.5 

13,355  , 

18,850. 

16,873 

Calif. 

18,0  •  ' 

19.0 

19,0 

13,623 

10,393 

10,317 

U.S. 

15.3 

18,8- 

18,0 

585,994 

764,073- 

836,969 

_l/  Short-time  average. 
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UNIXED  STATES 

DF.PARTMF: 

NT  OF   AGIF^ICU  LTU  RE 

O^op 

RE-PORT              bureau  or  ao«  lou  utu  R/\i.  lconomics 

'.Vashins^tcn,  D.  0.  , 

cf 

CROP  REPORTirJG  BOARD 

Aurust 

10,   

August 

11    1  ■(  >  f  1 1  (   1 1 1 1  MM  til 

945.  

nil  Kill  tili*i(lllM||  Mill  illliHll' 

MIMIM'  II '  Mll-Minit 

niH  I'M  KIIM  II 1  III  M  >  <  III  lll'IMtMIM  :  M 

s.tQP  .p,M..(,E..yj,:r.),. 

IMIinillllur  :lll[Hl>i<  .I.IMK.IIMMIfllMIIIIXUIIMIII 

SPRING  ' 

7HE3AT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 

Yield  per 

acre 

Production 

State 

t 
t 

Avera--e  * 
1934-43  * 

• 
« 

t 

^  Ci  A  A  ' 
I 

j.nu.xctAX>ecL  i 
Aug, If  t 

Ave  ra  ge  ' 
1934-43  * 

: 

1944  t 
t 

X J. l<si. X  ^ ^J-  wwU 

Bus  he  la 

Thousand  bushels 

Lfcine 

19.4 

20.0 

18.0  • 

75 

.  40 

36 

N,Y. 

17.8 

19.5 

18.0  . 

88 

53 

54 

Pa. 

18.1 

20.0  . 

17.5  • 

188 

180 

158 

Ind, 

15.2 

13.0 

17.0  • 

1C7 

-108 

.  51 

111. 

17.0 

20.0 

23.0 

356 

160 

184 

Mich, 

17  ,5 

15,0 

17.0  • 

235 

30 

.  34 

Y;is , 

16  .,7  . 

21o5  . 

23,0 

97  8 

'688 

644 

Minn. 

14,3  . 

17.0 

19.0 

19,362 

18,088 

18,202 

lorra 

14.0 

14.5  . 

17,0  . 

332 

'  130 

qS 

N,Dak, 

11.1 

16o5 

17.0  • 

60,426 

132,660 

140,777 

S-Dak,  • 

8.8 

13.0 

15.0 

17  ,327 

34,502 

42,195 

N-bro 

3.5  . 

11,0 

15.0 

1,545 

935 

1 ,170 

Kans  • 

7.6 

9.0  . 

11.0 

91 

'  45 

.  55 

Mont , 

12.7 

18,0 

12.0 

30,193 

48,078 

29,484 

Idaho 

28,5 

33,5 

32.0  . 

10,501 

12,529 

lo ,Uob 

Tfyo  , 

13,0 

13.0 

15.0 

1,285 

i;092 

1,170 

Colo, 

14,4 

15,0  . 

18.0 

3,531 

2,310 

2,862 

N-M9X, 

13.6  . 

17  .0 

11.0 

268 

'.391 

Ubah 

34.0 

33.0 

2,132 

2,27  8 

Nev, 

25.6 

27  .0 

27.0 

330 

'324 

351 

20,4 

19.5  - 

18,962 

23^760 

19, ,695 

Ore  5, 

21,,0 

23„0 

20.0  ■ 

5_^369 

4^255 

4  400 

U  .o. 

13  .3 

17.2 

16.7 

17  3_J56 

282,641 

DURUJ1  WHEAT 

t 

Yield  per 

acre  ■ 

ProdAiction 

• 
* 

• 
• 

Average 

2 

1944  : 

Indicated  : 
Aug,l,  : 
1945  : 

Average  \ 
1934-43  i 

t 

1944  : 
< 

Indicated 
Aug.l, • 

1945  • 

Bu-help 

"Thousand  bushels 

Minn, 

l4o9 

17  <,0  ■ 

13.0 

1,118 

-"697 

558 

IJ.Dak,  ' 

12,4  • 

15  .5 

17.0 

23,936 

28,970 

28,594 

S,Dak. 

9,8 

11,0 

15.  5 

4,276 

2^266 

2,744 

3  Stat ft. 

12.1 

15  a  • 

16.9 

29^330 

31,933 

rz  1    on  P. 
ol 1 c J  D 

'.7HEAT«  Product  ion  by  Classes, 

for  the  United 

States 

Year 

• 
• 

« 

•  n.noer 

Hard  red  '    Soft  red 
i 

• 
* 

a 

1    Hard  red 

Durijn  1/ 
:  — '  t 

Vfhite 
(\Yinter  & 
S_rr  ir£) 

• 
* 

:      Total  . 

Av. 

Thousand  bushels 

1934-43 

333,272 

197 ,242 

139,382 

30,232 

,88;451 

789,080 

1944 

47  2,995 

224, &33 

244,608 

32,823 

103,233 

1,078,647 

1945  Z/ 

524,000 

243,065 

242,698 

32 , 653 

103,867 

1,146„283 

1^  Includes  d\u:um  v.'heat  in  States  for  v;hich  estimates  are  not  shovm.  separately, 
Z/  Indicated  August  1,  1945,  • 


Crop  Report 

RS  of 

August  1,  1945 


UN|-rEO  ST-ATELS  DE.PA RT- M  EIN  T  OF  AG Rl C U  LIT U  R E 

BUREAU    OF    AG  ?i  ^CU  LTU  R  At-    ET.CO  N  C  r/1  !  OS 

CROP  Rf!:popi-i ng;  boaro 


IVaohingtcn,  D.  C 
Aurust  10,  1945 


3"  rod  ■  P',K"TS  ,7«'  .T~,T 


OATS 


"^ield  per  acre"  j  Production 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


s  Indicated s 
1944      :      Aug.l,  I 
:        1945  : 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


:  Indicated 
:  Aug.l, 
:  1945 


IJ  'J.O  Ilr^  Xo 

X  IlOUo  c-IiU.  DL 

Maine 

37.1 

37.0 

38.0 

3,933 

3,515 

37  .9 

37.0 

38.0 

276 

259 

vt. 

31.6 

31.0 

30.0 

1,662 

1,395 

33.2 

33,0 

35.0 

183 

165 

R.I. 

30,9 

30,0 

34.0 

43 

30 

Conn  • 

31.6 

27,0 

31.0 

142 

•  108 

N.Y. 

29.0 

31.0 

28.0  - 

23,7  61 

25,017 

N.  J. 

30.0 

31,0 

2C.0 

1,346 

1,209 

Pa. 

29.0 

28.5 

31.0 

25,296 

23,912 

Ohio 

33.8 

33.0 

43.0 

40,285 

37,224 

Ind. 

29,6 

25,0 

42.0 

39,340 

31,400 

111. 

34.2 

32.0 

46.0 

118,622 

101,984 

Mich. 

32.7 

31,5 

40.0 

43,223 

44; 100 

Wis  . 

33.4 

43,0 

47.0 

80,256 

118;938 

Minn, 

33.6 

35,0 

45.0 

140,307 

155,960 

Iowa 

33.4 

30,0 

41.0 

182,260 

144,27  0 

Mo, 

23.9 

18.0 

22.0 

42,694 

29,970 

N.Dak, 

24.1 

34,5 

33.0 

40,050 

82,041 

S.Dak, 

25,4 

32,5 

41.0 

47  ,258 

92,430 

Nebr. 

23.2 

18.0 

32.5 

42  ,  07  8 

35,586 

Kans  • 

24.1 

18,0 

18.5 

37  ,770 

28,098 

Del. 

29.0 

29.0 

32.0 

78 

'116 

Ml. 

29,4 

30.0 

30.0 

1,052 

1,170 

Va. 

22,2 

27,0 

28.0 

2,303 

3,672 

W.Va. 

21,8 

22,0 

25.0 

1,694 

1,430 

N.C. 

23.1 

28.5 

28.0 

5,602 

8,151 

S.C. 

21,3 

23.5 

.  24.5 

11,083 

15; 064 

Ga. 

19.1 

•  24.0 

24.5. 

8,644 

15,080 

Fla. 

13,9 

20,0 

18.0 

154 

400 

Ky. 

18,6 

20,5 

23.0 

1,434 

1,538 

Tenn, 

18.8 

23.0 

24,0 

1,886 

3,611 

Ala. 

19.2 

24,0 

24.0 

2,729 

4,608 

Miss. 

28.9 

37.0 

33.0 

4,900 

15,096 

Ark. 

23.2 

28.5 

27.0 

5,464 

9,405 

La. 

28.8 

30.5 

29 . 5 

2,103 

4,880 

Okla. 

19.5 

19.0 

19.0 

27 ,048 

27,569 

Tex. 

23,2 

25.0 

23,  5 

33,425 

38,600 

Mont. 

29.5 

39.0 

30.0 

10,362 

15  ,7  17 

Idaho 

38,0 

39.5 

37.0 

6,239 

7,308 

Wyo. 

27.9 

32,0 

30,5 

■  3,018 

4,320 

Colo. 

28,9 

29.0 

32.0 

4,578 

5;452 

N.Mex, 

24,4 

30,0 

25.0 

667 

1,050 

Ar  iz  . 

27  ,7 

29.0 

31.0 

219 

-  319 

Utah 

38,8 

43,0 

41,5- 

1,462 

2,107 

Nev. 

37,9 

42,0 

41.0 

181 

•252 

Wash. 

45,0 

46,0 

42.0 

7,913 

7,723 

Oreg.' 

30.5 

35.5 

30.0 

8,998 

10,828 

Calif. 

29.8 

30.0 

31.0 

4,376 

•      -  5,310 

U.S. 

29.6 

29,9 

1,068,399 

1,166,392 

3,040 
266 
1,200 
210 
34 
124 
20,776 
1,102 
26,009 
52,890 
60,648 

158,332 
62,720 
140,389- 
238,635 
222,794 
35,156 
80,817 
139,933 
74, 522 
21,090 
128 
1,110 
3,892 
1,625 
8,568 
16,023 
14,700 
432 
1,909 
4,344 
5,064 
15,477 
6,559 
5,015 
22,059 
43,546 
11,370 
6,586 
4,606 

6,304 
675 
403 
2,158 
287 
6,720 
3,670 

 5,115  

"l,546,532_  _~ 
rfm" 


UNITED  SXATEHS   D  El  P  A  Rl"  M  El  N  "T   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

'ROP    Re:port  bureau  of  ag r icu l.tu rai_  economics  Washington,  D.  C 


as  of 
August  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  10,  _1945_ 


1 1 1 1 1  >  1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1  M  i  I  •  I M  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  M  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


t  IIMII  llltl  1 1 


IIIIMIItlKMIIIMIIIIIII 


BARIEY 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


YieTld  per  acre 
t  t 
:       1944  t 


Production 


Indicated  t 
Aug.l,  I 
1945-  ; 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indicated 
Aug.l, 

1945 


Bus  he  Is 


Thousand  buslielp 


!i'aine 

27  .5 

i:8.o 

28.0 

118 

84 

34 

vt. 

27  .2 

25,0 

^26.0 

14? 

100  - 

78 

IJ.Y. 

24.5 

25.0 

24.0 

3,319 

2,325 

2,088 

F.J. 

26.6 

28.0 

30.0 

124 

196 

180 

Fa. 

28.2 

28.0  . 

33.0 

2,722 

2,632  • 

3,155 

Ohio 

24,4 

25,0 

30.0 

73^ 

'475 

660 

Ind . 

22,7 

24,0 

27.0 

1,025 

l;296 

1,134 

111. 

25  ,6 

25.0 

25.5 

2,983 

1,500 

1,096 

Mich. 

2S.4  . 

26.0 

30.0 

5,172 

3,900 

4,050 

V;if . 

28.7 

26.5 

35.0 

19,589 

5,062 

3,255 

IJinn. 

23.9 

19.5 

28.0 

44,401 

13,884 

13, 944 

lo'Vtx 

23.9 

18,5 

28.0 

8,379 

259 

84 

Mo. 

18.8 

20.0 

20.0 

2,550 

1,800 

1 , 540 

N.Dak. 

18.3 

22.5 

24.0 

33,013 

59,062 

57,336 

S.Ds,k. 

17  .2 

16.0 

25.5 

28,353 

28,448 

31,748 

ITebr, 

17  .2 

12  .0 

23.0 

20,160 

8,928 

13,179 

Kans  • 

13.6 

17  .0 

17.5 

10,294 

14,348 

6,948 

Del. 

30,3 

30.0 

32.0 

108 

27  0 

352 

Fd. 

28.5 

31.5 

30.0 

1,575 

2,174 

5,070 

24.8 

29.5 

27.0 

1,638 

2,124 

1,998 

".T.Va. 

24.3 

25.0 

24.5 

198 

'225 

245 

N.C. 

21.0 

26.0 

?0.5 

428 

1,170 

■922 

S.C. 

17  .2 

19.5 

18.5 

111 

195 

185 

Ga, 

1/17  .5 

20.0 

19.0 

1/  112 

'200 

209 

y-Y* 

22,5 

23.0 

22  ^  5 

1,250 

1,932 

1,462 

Tenn. 

18.5 

19.0 

18.0 

1,093 

1,862 

1,872 

i-la  . 



19.0 

19.0 



152 

190 

IJiss, 

  , 

32.0 

28.0 



416 

504 

Ark. 

15,5 

17  ^0 

.18.0 

126 

17  0 

162 

Okla. 

15.7 

19.0 

.16,0 

4,97  0 

3,990 

2,352 

Tex, 

16  ,3 

28.0 

14.5 

3 ,345 

10y7  80 

5,075 

:  lont , 

24.0 

30,0 

23.0 

5,537 

16,290 

13,731 

Id'\}io 

34.3 

37  .0 

35.0 

7,580 

12  ,7  28 

12,040 

'.."yo . 

25.7 

.  27  .5 

27.5 

1,963 

3,162 

5,998 

Colo. 

2li8 

'  21.5 

.  26.0 

10,729 

14^986 

18,486 

N.!*5x. 

23.4 

28.0 

26.0 

362 

.896 

550 

Ariz, 

31,7 

38.0 

33.0 

1,159 

2,812 

2,508 

"bah 

42,3 

46.0 

45.0 

3,997 

7,058 

6,975 

■Jev,  • 

35,8 

37.0 

38.0 

507 

-851 

912 

".Vajsh, 

34.6 

37.5 

•33.  5 

4,881 

8,550 

6,866 

Ore  g,' 

29.6 

34.5 

28,0 

5,497 

7,142 

6,440 

Calif. 

27.1 

•  28.0 

27.0 

32,7  54 

40,012 

40,122 

U-ci. 

22.3 

23.0 

25.4  ■ 

27  3jj_481 

284,426 

259,867 

1/  Short  -timo  average. 
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Crop  Re: 

-  as  of 

....  Au^yS-lf..  Ij- 


U  N  ITED 

1945 


SXAXEIS  DEPARTMENT   OF  AQRICU 

BUREAU    OF    AGRICULXURAU  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


RYE 


UTU  RE 

Washington,  D. 


3  .:P.0  ..P.M?.(E  .W.T  .  ) 


State 


Yield 


Average 
1934-43 


per  acre 

7 

1944  t 
t 


Froduction~ 


Pre 


liminary 
1945  . 


Average 
1934r43 


l944 


Preliminary 
1945 


Bushels 

- 

.    Thousand  bushels 

N.Y, 

16.9 

18,0 

357 

270 

'SOI 

N.  J, 

17  .1 

17  .5 

1  o 

309 

245 

Pa. 

14.3 

15,0 

XD.  O 

.  1,002 

735 

Ohio 

15  .8 

16-0 

1,132 

'608 

Ind. 

12  .7 

12  -0 

.  1,685 

1,080 

X|  wOU 

111. 

12  .4 

11-5 

13-  5 

1,012 

759 

I  J\J 

Mich# 

12  ,6 

13  ,0 

V  1,405 

'949 

you 

yjis. 

11.5 

10.0 

1?  0 

.  2,559 

1,000 

Xj  X  f  u 

Minn. . 

13  .5 

11,0 

it),  D 

-     5  , 197 

1,221 

1  (O 

Iowa 

14,9 

15  ,0 

XL).  D 

1,170 

150 

Mo. 

11,5 

12  .0 

512 

840 

0*x  f 

N.Dak. 

11,1 

10.5 

X<c,U 

.  8,346 

2,016 

o  n'7n 
2|  030 

S.Dak* 

11.3 

11.5 

Xo,  D 

6,751 

4,508 

Nebr  . 

10.5 

10,5 

Xo.U 

3,879 

3,444 

Kans  • 

10.7 

10,5 

XX, U 

809 

987 

PRO 

Del. 

13  .0 

15-0 

H  /I  O 

117 

225 

<dX'J 

Md, 

13.7 

14.5  . 

Xo,  «J 

240 

319 

Va. 

11.7 

15.5  . 

X-i.U 

520 

636 

W.Va, 

11.5 

13  .5 

1  c; 
X»3,C> 

82 

54 

-N.  C, 

8-7 

10,5 

inn 
XU.U 

461 

399 

oOU 

s.  c. 

8.6 

9,0  . 

Q  r; 
O.  O 

156 

225 

cJcX 

Ga  • 

6,9 

Q  C 

O.  D 

146 

17  0 

xc<i 

11,6 

14-0 

XT.  A  ^'  » 

XO.U 

183  , 

616 

oOO 

Tenn, 

8.8  ^ 

10.0  , 

9,0 

343 

'390 

315 

Okla. 

8.2 

10,0  . 

685  . 

1,520 

Xj  X07 

■Tex. 

9.9 

15.0 

9.0 

118  ^ 

300 

180 

Mont  • 

11,1 

13.5 

453  . 

37  8 

Idaho 

13,8 

12.0 

16.0 

93 

96 

112 

Wyo. 

7,9 

,  9.5 

o  ,  o 

171 

152 

136 

Colo, 

8.7 

8.5 

583 

586 

828 

N.Mex, 

10.1 

-    11.0  . 

8.0 

73  V 

88 

64 

•Utah 

9,2 

.  12,0 

11.0 

36  , 

108 

110 

10.8 

16.0  . 

13,5 

243 

240 

270 

• Oreg, 

13.5 

-     15.0  , 

13,0 

488  . 

450 

468 

'Calif, 

12,6 

12.0  . 

118 

'108 

■  130 

-U.S. 

11.9 

.  11,5 

13^ 

41^434  25,872 

f 

27j  8^3 

RICE 

• 
• 

Indicated  Aug.l,  1945 

* 

Stbcks  on  farms  Aug 

.  i_iz:  • 

State 

t 

X 

* 

m 

t 

t 

Yield  per 

1 

Production 

J      A  vera 

ge- 

s  1944 

1  1945 

t 

acre 

s' 

1934-43 

• 

: 

• 
• 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels" 

Thousand 

bushels  • 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 

California 


50,0  15,800 
41,0  23,452 
55,0  22,000 

 67,0  i6j.8^-i, 

U.S.  50,i  JS^l^C 

_1^3  States  only. 


25 
73 
15 


12 
43 
17 


14 
22 
19 


U4 
»  36 


72 


55 


rfm 


"UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Qp^^p      p^g.pQpj_p  BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS  V/aShingtOH,     1)  .  C, 


as  o'f 

.Mgy.?!t..ijL..i.?M. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  10,_1945__ 
3":00  ■pai.t E".C T  ,T 


BUCKl-fflEAT 
!  ~  Yield  per  acre^ 
'Average  * 


State 


Acreage 
Harvested  j 


xAverago:  ^^g^^ 
:1934-43: 


For 
harvest, 
1945 


-1934-43 


J  Indicated 
1944   :  Aug.l, 
;  1945 


Average 
1934-43 


Production 
:  ■; 
t 


1944 


Tndicatod 
Au  »^ .  1 , 

1945 


Thou 

sand 

acres 

Bushels 

Tliousand  bushels 

Ifeine 

9 

6 

6 

15,6 

20,0 

18,0 

137 

120 

108 

Vt. 

1 

1 

■  1 

19,5 

22  ,0 

19,0 

26 

22 

19 

N.Y. 

138 

150 

132 

17  ,4 

10,0 

18,0 

2,396 

2  ,7  00 

2, 376 

Pa. 

126 

147 

123 

19,0 

20,0 

19,5 

2,406 

2,940 

Ohio 

16 

14 

16 

17  ,3 

21,0 

19,0 

283 

294 

304 

Ind, 

12 

10 

10 

13  ,6 

15  ,0 

15,0 

17 1 

150 

X  J.X  . 

6 

7 

15,4 

16,5 

103 

82 

112 

Mich. 

25 

33 

26 

15  .0 

15,5 

16.0 

386 

512 

416 

Vfis, 

15 

27 

•25 

13.2 

15.5 

14.5 

193 

418 

362 

Minn. 

20 

63 

41 

11.5 

-15.0  • 

14.0  . 

237  ■ 

945 

574 

lov/a 

'4 

12 

-  9 

14.6 

•17.5  • 

16,0 

63 

210 

144 

Mo  • 

1 

1 

-  1 

10,9 

12,5  • 

12.5 

11 

12  - 

12 

N.Dak. 

■5 

4 

■  8 

9,3 

16,0  • 

13.0 

46 

64  ■ 

104 

S.Dak, 

•3 

6 

5 

9.4 

-15,0 

14.0 

22 

90 

70 

m. 

5 

6 

19,6 

20,0 

21.0 

102 

120 

125 

Va. 

9 

8 

7 

14.9 

16.5  • 

16.0 

132. 

132 

•  112 

W.Va. 

15 

10 

8 

17.8 

18,5 

19.0 

272 

185 

152 

N.C. 

4 

5 

4 

15.1 

14,5 

15,0 

64 

^  72 

60 

Ky. 

2 

2 

2 

11.2 

13,0 

13.0 

24 

26 

26 

Tenn. 

2 

5 

6 

13,2 

14.5 

15,0 

29 

72 

90 

U.S. 

420 

515 

443 

16.9 

17  .8 

17,4 

7,121 

9,166 

7,715 

HOPS 


Yield  per  acre 


Production  1^ 


State  * 
} 

: 

Average 
1934-43 

I  1944 

:  Indicated: 
:      Aug.l,  { 
:      1945  i 

Average 
1934-43 

• 
• 

• 
* 

• 
• 

• 

1944  : 

• 

Indicated 
Aug.l, 
1945 

Founds 

Thousand  pounds 

Washington 

1,822 

1,7  50 

1,880 

10,996 

16^975 

21,996 

Oregon 

869 

925 

920 

18,069 

17^112 

18,308 

California 

1,423 

1,620 

1,650 

10,175 

13,608 

14,850 

Hiitod  States 

1,157 

1,303 

1,358 

39,240 

47,695 

55,154 

l/  For  soire  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sosie  quantities  "not  avail- 
able for  marketing  because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement 
allotments  •' 
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UNIXED  SXATES   D  E  P  A  RX  M  E  N  T   OF   AC3  R»  C  U  LT  U  REl 
(3pjqp    Report  bureau  of  aqricui.turau  economics  Washington,  D.  C 


as  of 
August  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  1P,„1945__ 


SORGWB  FOR  CaiAIN 
Yield  per  acre  ~" 


Acreage 


Production 


State  *•—  iJ^— ^'^i.®—  

^  %Avei^ages 

J1934-43:  -^^^^ 


t    For     t.  :  :Indicated:,  :  :Indicated" 

.    Average  ,      ,  -    Average  ,  »xiiuj.».<a i.ou 

;harve6t,s  ^23^^13:  1944  j    Aug.l,   j  igg^.Js  '  •  Aug.l, 

i  1945     i  :  .  J     1945      j  •  .  1945 


Thousand  acres 

Dusne Is 

Thousand  bushels 

111. 

2 

1 

24.4 

27,0 

25,0 

■  46 

27 

25 

Iowa 

4 

1 

1 

21.2 

18.0  . 

20,0- 

82 

-  18 

20 

Mo» 

58 

77 

60 

15.7 

21.0 

18,0 

981 

1,617 

1,080 

N.Dak, 

1 

1  ■ 

X 

12,0 

12.0 

12 

101 

123 

74" 

17  0 

IPO 

1,022 

2;091 

C5C5C5 

Nebr  , 

150 

115 

84  ■ 

11.1 

19.5 

15.0 

1,7  86 

2,244 

1,260 

Kans. 

915 

1,961 

1,200 

10.8 

25,2 

16.5 

11,406 

49,468 

19,800 

N.C. 

2 

2 

30.0 

30.0 

60 

.  60 

Ark. 

12 

9 

7 

12.8 

ie.o 

14.5 

150 

144 

.  102 

la. 

2 

2 

2 

15.7 

17.0 

19.0 

35 

-  34 

38 

Ojcla. 

'717 

898 

727 

9,9 

i4.4 

11.0 

7,316 

12;915 

7,997 

Tex. 

2,466 

5,103 

4,542 

14.8 

19.0  [ 

16.0 

38,497 

96,724 

72,672 

Colo. 

128 

289 

240 

9.2 

16.4 

14.0 

1,295 

4,746 

3,360 

N.Jfex. 

171 

359 

173  ' 

11.8 

15,5 

8,0 

2,234 

5,560 

1,384 

Ariz. 

28 

64 

53 

30.2 

34,0 

31.0 

856 

2;176 

.  1,643 

Calif. 

13  X 

112 

101  ■ 

34,6 

^5.0 

36,0 

4,592 

3,920 

.  3,636 

U.S. 

4,886 

9,117 

7,268  ■ 

13,7 

19.9  * 

15.7 

70,310 

181,756 

113,877 

FLAXSEED 

:  Indicated 

Au^ 

5.1,  1945  t 

Indicated  Aug.l,  1945 

:  Yield 

« 

• 
• 

Yield  t 

State 

:  per 

t 

Production 

t 

State  * 

per  5 

Production 

:  acre 

• 

• 

acre  s 

T^Uv<?hels 

l,noo  bu. 

• 

Bus  help. 

1,000  bu. 

111. 

12;  0 

24 

• 

• 
• 

Okla, 

2.5 

88  .. 

Mich. 

9.0 

72 

Tex. 

9.0 

567 

Wis. 

11.5 

104 

Mont  • 

4.0 

1,232 

Minn. 

10.5 

'    .  11,812 

• 

Wyo. 

■5;o 

5 

Iowa 

12.0 

1,224 

• 
• 

Ariz. 

19.0 

304 

Mo, 

3,0 

39 

• 

X 

Yfash. 

11.0 

11 

N.Dak.  ■ 

7.5 

11,558 

• 

Oreg. 

11.0 

22 

S.Dak. 

10.5 

4,568 

Calif.  ' 

16.0 

1,808 

Nebr  . 

6.0 

12 

• 

Kans , 

6.0 

522 

• 

U^, 

8,8 

33,972 

•>  38  - 
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UNITED   SXA-TES   C     P  A  R"  M  E  N  "  r   OP"   AC5  Rl  C  U  L.1"  L' RE'. 

;rop   Report  bureau  of  AGRicuu-ruRAi.  gcomomios  vYashiiigton,  D.  C, 


as  of 
•''hl^.S''f:?.^...l#...l?5:5. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Au^u.'^t  10^  1945 
"3  ;"0(S""p' ."g, ■  ■■(■£. Vr."T 


lIMI'llll'illlllllMMt  ' 


>  llllllllilllMKIIMI'IM 


HAl'E  HA.Y 


• 

t»  r»  y  o 

i  I  uuuu  OX on 

State 

* 

1 
1 

t 

Average 
_  1934-43 

«        1  Qd4. 

xons 

• 
• 

s 
s 

T  Vl(^  T      CI 't'f^  H  • 

Xxi^iXUcX  UrJLl  « 
A  1 1  r»     1  « 

AUg.l,  { 

1  QACL 

Average 
1934-43 

•  • 
«  • 

t         1 QAA  . 

t  i 

Thousand  tons 

X  i  isX  X  w  c5,  0  \.l 

AU^  *  ^  9 

1  C 

X-v  'xO 

Ma  ins 

I', do 

1  AA 
1  ,UU 

7  9  A 

n  Q  0 

ooy 

1  •  11 

1  r\c 
1  .I'b 

1    9  e; 

o8b 

'ZC.  A 
004 

/I  99 

MZ  • 

1  .(Sl 

1    1  o 

1 .  lo 

X«Ol' 

1    m  c 

0  D  C 

ybo 

^   1 AQ 
i,J,4y 

I&ss  • 

1  Al 

1     1  o 

1  •  lo 

C  AO 

KC  9 

rt  T 

1  .oo 

1     1  o 
1  •  1<:^ 

1  1^ 

1  •  oo 

48 

o7 

AG 

4b 

Corm  • 

1  1 

1  ,'±o 

"i    1  r> 
1  .11' 

1  *O0 

./I  Arz 
400 

•Z  A7 

OO7 

A  "^7 

«            40  / 

rial  » 

1    /I  c; 
1  .40 

1    c;  A 
1  .Ol/ 

c;  177 
0  ,  iM 

c  c  a7 
o,bo/ 

C     Q7  A 

0  ^yo4 

T,T  T 
I<J  •  (J  • 

1  c^C 
1  .oo 

1  "^7 

1,0  / 

1     Q  A 

l.ow 

004 

/I  1  D 
4X0 

JL  .OC 

1  AA 

1  A 

OAR 
0  ^  I  "iO 

0  J  0  XD 

9  QQ 

0 , 4  yy 

Air?  y-\ 

unio 

X  .uD 

1  Art 

X  ,01 ' 

0  j  OiO 

■  P7  r> 

ARn 

ITLO.  • 

1   9  a 

1  •  C  o 

1  ,00 

1  AO 
X  #4:1' 

P  CDQ 
<i  ,  01  '0 

P  c;7V 
C  fO  1  I 

P  R'^Q 

Til 
ill. 

1  mOy ' 

X  .oo 

1  ■  At; 

-J ,  b'  '1 

AAR 
0  ,  440 

0 ,  p> 

Mich* 

X  .o& 

X  .0<i 

1     /I  A 

X  ,41) 

APA 

0  fO  1  0 

'i.    C  A  1 

0  ,  o4  X 

VIA  <s 
•  lis* 

1 

1  .Oi-. 

X  .  DO 

X  ,  oo 

0  ,  O'k's. 

R    ^  AO 

/ ,  00' ' 

Minn  a 

X  •  oo 

X  .  DO 

4  ,  40  6 

A'  R7  Q 
4jD  /  J 

A    R  AC 
4  ,  04o 

Iowa 

1  AS 

1  »ftc> 

1    V  A 

1    7  R 
X  .  (  0 

A  QCLP 
4,  yOti 

C  ■  i^P  R 
0  jOC  0 

0  ^  0  ^  'D 

MO  • 

1  0*^ 

1  'o 

1     1  f  1 
X  .  Xv-* 

'ART 
0  j4oX 

G7  A 

N  mU&iCm 

1  in 
1 .  H ' 

1  /in 
1 .41' 

1     /I  A 

1 ,4' J 

1    1  n 

1 ,  lo  y 

1     19  9 

1     AQ  1 
1,  I'CSl 

O  (iJaK* 

1  r\r> 
1  .('2 

1    c  c 
1  .DO 

1    c;  A 
1  .O' ' 

7  T  0 

lie- 

A  1 7 

91/ 

07  9 

0/ 

i'.e  br  • 

1 .  oo 

1  Q/1 

1  ,94 

1  QK 

1  ,yo 

1     /I  Q7 

1,497 

9  -  AO  Q 

10  ,  0 

9     A9  A 
^,('61' 

Kans  • 

1.4/ 

9    1  r\ 

6  •  lU 

0  AC 

1      OlT  /I 

i,^;74 

1      AC  C 

i,yoo 

1     QC  9 

DQL» 

1  .o* ' 

1     1  Q 

1  ,iy 

1  An 

X  ,41 ' 

D7 

Of 

yb 

lie 
,  110 

r>'la  • 

1      O  Q 

1  IK 

1 .  lo 

1  AC; 
X,4D 

CI/ 

514 

-  /)  0/^ 

4ob 

R9  a 

va  • 

1  rM 

l,ni 

1     9  A 

1  ,<oH 

1,236 

1,357 

1    7  "Z  0 

1,  (00 

W  .  Va  • 

1      1  A 

1  Ail 

1  ,04 

1    9  c; 

7  65 

805 

AT  9 
y  /  :i 

h  .0  • 

Q9 

1      A  A 
1  ,(1(1 

1      A  A'Z 

1  ,()f)0 

1      1  9  T 

1,121 

1       'Z  A  A 

1 ,  o'}9 

<;  r* 
o  • 

■7  1 

•  '  1 

.  '  0 

A  On 

/  1  A 

41U 

A  A  12 

44b 

ixa  • 

*oo 

c  c; 
•  OO 

d40 

C  Q  0 

boo 

700 

/  00 

r  ia  • 

C  A 

c  c; 

.55 

oy 

54 

T  A 

Ky» 

1  1/1 

1.14 

1  A'Z 

1  ,oo 

1,35 

1,688 

1,601 

2,  319 

ienn  • 

1  nc 
1  .1  'b 

oc 
•  oo 

1      A  AC 

1 ,995 

1     A  AT 

1,d01 

c ,  690 

Ala  • 

.  /  4 

•  bo 

•  lb 

A  A 

by  y 

7  lb 

-  T  'Z9 

/  oc 

Mi  ?  « 

1  17 
1.1' 

1      1  Q 
1  ,  1.V 

1  %w 
1  .oo 

0  /I  /I 
y  44 

1  '  r)R7 
l,i'b  / 

1    9  11 
1 ,  c  11 

1  AK 
1  »1'0 

1   9  n 

=1      A7  K 

1 ,( ''  0 

l,<obb 

X  ,  oy  y 

T  r^ 

1      1  Q 

1  •  lo 

1     9  9 

X  .oo 

oob 

-  'Z  A9 

"Z  Q  C 

oob 

1  OA 

1  /II 

1  .41 

1      /I  A 

1  •4' ' 

9o6 

1      "  'Z  1 
IjOOl 

1      9  ^^^Z 

1 ,  6bo 

«  Jb 

,y4 

1  AA 
1  .I'd 

1      A  A  0 

i,"yo 

1  •  C  9  /2 

l,o«ib 

1      C  A  0 

iflOno  a 

X  .oc 

1  m 

1 .  0  X 

1     C  A 
1  •  0 1  • 

1    c:7 1 
1,0/  1 

I'D  TV 

l,oX/ 

1     Q9  Q 

1 ,  oc,  0 

Idaho 

^  .  xo 

p  1  ? 
c  ,  xc 

9  pc; 
C  .cO 

P    1  QA 
c  ,  X04 

P     1  AO 
,  X40 

P    P  A1 

Wvn  > 

'  <  .Y  • 

1.35 

1,43 

1.45 

'7  63 

'  7  61 

7  90 

Colo. 

1.63 

1,83 

1.75 

1,660 

1,910 

X,794 

IT.Mex, 

2.11 

2.31 

2.20 

'  354 

458 

-  444 

Ariz  • 

2,39 

2  .42 

.2,40 

539 

7  83 

720 

Utah 

2,03 

2.20 

"2.19 

1,000 

1,140  ■ 

1,110 

Nev, 

2,02 

2,29 

2.05 

'  565 

'  42  G  - 

37  9 

Y/'ash, 

1.90 

1.91 

2,05 

1,741 

i;916 

2,073 

Oreg. 

1.34 

1.88 

2,00 

'1,598 

1,627  • 

,1,758 

Calif, 

2,84 

2,90 

r:,95 

■4,607 

5^393  ■ 

.5-,  667 

U.S. 

1.34 

1.41 

1.52 
-  39  - 

77,415- 

•83^845 

' 90,228 
'  zfm 

as  of 
Ait£ust  Ij  1945 


UNITED  STATES   DEPAR-TMELNT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

p^p-pQp-p  BU^iEAU    OF    AG  R  ICU  UX'J  RAL    ECONOMIC^'  V.'ashiTlgtOn ,    D.  C, 


CROP  REPORT'.NG  BOARD 


Au.':;ust  10,  1945  , 
3:00  P.Mr"TS~.W.T.T 


ALFALFA 

HAY  1/  * 

CLOVIIR 
TIMOTHY 

AND 

MY  1/ 

*  VflLD 

X 

PASTURE 

• 

Indi  Au^ 

.1^  1945  i 

Ind.  Aug_,lj  1945 

:    Ind.  Aug 

.1,  1945  ; 

Condition  Aug.I 

I 

Yield  :  : 
per-  iFroduction: 

Yield  : 
per     : Product ion 

:  Yield  j  : 
:     per     iPr eduction: 

Average  . 

1945 

1934-43  *. 

• 
• 

acre  : 

acre  : 

:    acre  : 

Tons  1, 

ono  tons 

Tons  1 

,ono  tons 

Tons  1, 

000  tons 

Percent  Percent 

Maine 

1? 

X.  VJv 

7 

83 

y  b 

II,  H.  • 

?.  ?0 

11 

1.45 

238 

.90 

6 

80 

-95 

Vt. 

2.30 

41 

1.40 

753 

.95 

7 

84 

99 

Mass  • 

2.  50 

48 

1.75 

357 

1.00 

10 

.  7  / 

Q  P 

-  y  0 

R.I. 

2.40 

2 

1.  50 

22 

.90 

1 

74 

79 

C  oiui  • 

2.75 

72 

1.55 

220 

1.10 

7 

81 

94 

IT.Y, 

1.95 

852 

1.55 

4,433 

1.00 

47 

1  X 

N.J,  ■ 

2.35 

164 

1. 55 

167 

1.45  ' 

X#  ^,\J 

19 

X  ^ 

69 

94 

Pa. . 

1.95 

569 

1.40 

2,474 

1.05  ■ 

19 

'7  A 

Q  Q 
0  0 

Oh^  n 

2.00 

904 

1.40 

2,299 

.  90  • ; 

5 

rrc 
/  O 

Ind, 

1.90 

851 

1.25 

1 .122 

1.10 

6 

1  <5 

93 

111. 

2.40 

1,159 

1.35 

1,430 

.95 

23 

f  O 

9? 

Mich, 

1.60 

1,680 

l.oO 

1,644 

.95 

21 

87 

Wis  . 

2.45 

2,038 

1.70 

4,95'5 

1.30  • 

195  • 

•7  1 

91 

^  X 

Minn, 

2.05 

2,058 

1.55 

1,71'6 

1.15 

1,523  • 

1  X 

'  91 

Iowa 

2.50 

2,000 

lc50 

3 , 372 

1.30  • 

131 

/  o 

98 

Mo . 

2.70 

861 

lolO 

1,100 

1.30  " 

198 

Dt) 

QP 

N.Dak, 

1.55 

281 

1.40 

6 

1.00  ' 

1,854 

DD 

S.Dak,- 

1.70 

515 

1.30 

17 

.80  '  . 

2,354  - 

O  1 

y  X 

Nebr  , 

2.15 

1,767 

1,40 

20 

.85  ' 

2,774 

err 
D  1 

QO 

y  <o 

Kans  • 

2.25 

1,674 

i.35 

50 

1.25  • 

772  - 

err 

57 

yi 

Del, 

2.40 

14 

1.30 

42 

1.10  " . 

1  ' 

it 

.  xUi 

?.?0 

97 

1,35 

398 

1.00 

2  - 

72 

y  0 

V  c-^  # 

2.10 

160 

i.30 

529 

.90 

11 

83 

y<5 

2.05 

111 

1.P5 

498 

.90 

20  • 

80 

00 

2.10 

21 

1.10 

73 

1.20 

24 

83 

by 

1.  60 

3 

.85 

7  ' 

rf  A 

74 

OA 

oO 

VTcl  , 

1  0 

,  90 

"  4 

.95 

30  ' 

77 

86 

f  J-cX  . 

84 

P-  10 

477 

1.30 

547 

1.00, ' 

35  - 

78 

yu 

Tp  nn  - 

2.25 

338 

1.30 

218 

.-95 

44 

76 

Orfc 

AT  a  - 

1  nO 

11 

85 

'  4' 

.85 

37  • 

79 

P  45 

1  .30 

■  8 

1.10 

77 

rf  c 

00 

]  87 

l.PO 

22 

1.15' 

186  - 

ty  Q 
DO 

T  a  - 
JUSl  . 

2.35 

59 

1.05 

16 

1.30 

36  - 

1  Q 

1  y 

87 

UlLLa  , 

2. 20 

726 

1.20 

637  • 

59 

87 

1  ex  , 

2.75 

440 

" 

1.10- 

274  ' 

71 

77 

1.70  . 

1,183 

1.55 

315 

.90 

616 

72 

80 

Idaho 

2.50 

1,892 

1.55 

191 

1.20 

150 

BE 

91 

Wvn  . 

1.70 

537 

1.25 

131 

.85' 

388 

74 

94 

W  W  X  • 

2.00 

1,302 

'  1.45 

2?3 

1.00" 

416  • 

67 

87 

TJ  .  Mb  X  « 

2.60 

369 

1.30 

15 

.60' 

11 

68 

-  56 

Ariz  , 

2.60  . 

585 

.90- 

3  - 

76 

82 

Utah 

2.30 

1,007 

'  1.65 

46 

1.20 

86  - 

71 

82 

Nev, 

2.25 

297 

1.70 

41* 

1.05- 

230 

86 

•89 

Wash. 

2.60 

858, 

"  2.15 

445' 

1.25r 

58. 

76 

76 

Oreg, 

2.60 

'  684 

1, 90 

'209 

1,10 

266. 

77 

81 

Calif, 

4.20 

4,213 

1.95 

68 

1.35 

232^ 

80 

-  78 

U.S. 

2.30 

33,326 

1.45 

30:903 

__.97_  _ 

13,856. 

71 

2y*~Included  in  tame  hay; 

clover  and  -cimothy  hay  excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza, 
„  40  -  zfm 

UNITED  STATEIS   D  EI  P  A  RT  M  E  N  "T   OF   AO  Rl  C  U  LX  U  R  E 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


SOTBEANS 

'               SOYBSiUTS  POP  BEAiTS 

Condition  AiJgust  1 

-T  ro  U.U.L/  0 1 0  n 

State 

:     Average  : 

1944  ; 

1945 

i^^y  a  V 
V  d  ci^  t; 

•       1944  • 

j-iiCLicai/Ba. 

:     19^43  : 

• 

•  » 

Percent 

XliUU.  ocillU.  ULLSXiyj. 

s 

79 

85 

78 

: 

IT  J 

85 

69 

90 

***" 

Pa 

• 

85 

82 

86 

Ohio 

81 

73 

87 

9,889 

22,457 

Ind, 

80 

69 

86 

11,894 

23,150 

111 

• 

81 

39,010 

71 , 400 

D  rj  /lb 

Mich, 

79 

82 

0  1 

:  837 

1,595 

1|  7Uo 

Wis 

82 

87 

00 

319 

735 

o36 

Mt  Ti 
i.  i±  IILL0 

1/  84 

81 

cSo 

993 

4,340 

5,600 

I  ov'a 

85 

86 

89 

13,783 

42,580 

37, 680 

Mn 
no  0 

71 

•  75 

71 

2,397 

10,605 

10,295 

n ,  i/aiva 

75 

Rl 
oi 

*  — 

— ■ 

""^ 

^  ■n-air 
0,  USiK., 

85 

88 

!  — 

— 

ly 

73 

83 

ou 

— 

— 

— "I* 

67 

86 

82 

:     '  605. 

3,315 

3,162 

■Dal 

89 

64 

93 

— 

— 

85 

80 

85 

— 

— 

— * 

Vt. 
va. 

83 

71 

91 

:  680 

945 

1,425 

84 

71 

86 

I         — — 

— ■ 

83 

80 

85 

1,922 

2,058 

2,088 

s  c 

74 

79 

80 

— 

— 

— 

74 

61 

84 

81 

63 

84 

:  37 

780 

\j\J\J 

Tenn, 

78 

63 

78 

302 

1,044 

1,088 

Ala, 

76 

61 

80 

Miss, 

79  " 

.  65 

82 

:  721 

1,150 

1,120 

Aric. 

74 

66 

77 

:  1,139 

3,612  • 

3,360 

81 

"75 

84 

Okla, 

64 

80 

79 

Tex. 

1/ 

73 

65 

90 

Other 

States 

:  1,866 

3,097 

2,810 

U._S^  80  

1/  Short-time  average. 


77 


^3  

COV.TEAS 


;86,732   ^192^853  l§8j2_84_ 


State 


*  Condi  t  i_on  _Augu  s  t  1  

'     Ayerasc    '        1944  1945 


:3_  JL 


'  J.  .T  ~  —Condition  August  1 
: StatsiAveragc  .  : 

^    :    1 04-4 

JL  1J^2.3^-AZ^'^  _  _  _   


1945 


Percent 

• 

Percent' 

H.J. 

86 

87 

93 

:  Ga. ' 

73 

64  ; 

78 

Pa. 

1/  81 

74 

81 

:Pla. 

79 

77  [ 

77 

Ind, 

79 

59 

78 

:Ky..  . 

80 

62 

75 

111. 

75 

68 

76 

:Tenn, 

76 

62 

72 

Mo. 

71 

68 

70 

:Ala, 

75 

69 

76 

Kans. 

67 

86 

80 

:  Miss, 

75 

65 

79  ' 

Del, 

86 

47 

90 

:Ark. 

72 

59 

'75 

Md..  . 

86 

76 

88 

:La..' 

75 

59 

80 

Va. 

82 

72 

87 
83 

:Okla, 

67 

83 

.  78. 

V/,Va. 

83 

61 

:Tex._ 

72 

56 

79 

N.C. 

■  79 

79 

82 

• 

S.C. 

72 

73 

79 

:U.  S^ 

74 

67 

78 

1/  Short- 

time  average. 
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UNITED  SXATEIS   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  ag«iculxurau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

asr  of-  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

August.  Ij  1945  ~3700"pjLr3.'.''."T".) 


BEANS, 

DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 

• 

lie  Id 

per  acre 

Production 

state  • 

# 

• 

Average 
1934-43 

i             , :  Indicated 
:    1944     :  Aug.l, 
;               :  1945 

• 

Average 

'  1934-43 
t 

«  » 

:     1944  ; 

Indicated  - 
Aug.l, 
1945 

Pounds 

Thousand  bags 

2/ 

Maine 

1,032 

750 

900 

87 

38 

45 

Ve  rmont 

630 

■  600 

630 

16 

6 

6 

New  York 

855 

630 

750 

1,232 

'731 

765  . 

Michigan 

839 

.  630 

660 

4,509 

4,158 

3,656 

Wisconsin 

517 

.  575 

600 

20 

17 

6 

Minne  s  ot  a 

467 

660 

600 

20 

■  40 

36 

Total  N,3. 

631 

675 

— 

4,990  • 

4,514 

North  Dakota 

^  ^ 

500 

eCo 

— 

10 

5 

South  Dakota 

WW 

300 

— 

— i 

3 

Nebraska 

1,178 

1,250 

1,500 

321 

586 

720 

Montana 

1,230 

1,200 

1,200 

274 

240 

204 

Wyo  mine: 

1,216 

1,37B 

1 ,200 

729 

1,251 

99.6 

Idaho 

1,470 

1,450 

1,570 

1,731 

0    AO  0 

C  ,  uoo 

1,743 

Washington 

3/1,053 

1 ,025 

25 

40 

41 

Ore  gon 

773 

1,050 

1,000 

14 

-  21 

10 

Total  N.TT, 

1,364 

1^403 

4_^241 

3,719  • 

Kansas 

3/"  317 

420 

4 

4 

Texas 

200 

200 

4/  '  10 

4/  8 

Colorado 

488 

580 

600 

1,574 

2,088 

1,878 

Ne-w  Mexico 

337 

350 

210 

651 

840 

464 

Arizona 

466 

425 

420 

56 

64 

by 

Utah 

676 

680 

610 

33 

■  48 

30 

Total  S.W, 

486 

438 

3,054 

2,439 

California,  Lima 

1,344 

1,296 

1,350 

2,091 

2;203 

2,403 

California,  Other 

1,199 

1,045 

1,100 

2,544 

1,640 

1,639 

Total  California 

1,261 

1,175 

1,236 

4,634 

3,843 

4,042 

United  States 

872 

7  84 

809 

15,942 

16,128 

14j7L4 

1/  Includes  beans 

groi'na  for 

seed,  Zj/ 

Bags  of 

100  pounds 

(uncleaned) 

« 

3/  Short-time  average. 

y 

Not  including  Blackeye  peas» 

PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 


:      Indicated  Aug.l,  1945 

i  Indicated 

Aug.l,  1945 

State 

t      Yield  per 
:  acre 

J  Production 

!  State 

:      Yield  per 
:  acre 

,  Produ<"tion 

Pounds 

1,^00  bags  27  . 

Founds 

1,000  bags  27 

Vfis. 

900 

27      s  Colo, 

900 

279 

N.Dak. 

900 

90       t  ViTash. 

1,120 

2 1 800 

Mont  • 

1,000 

280  ! 

Oreg. 

1,000 

3/  370 

Idaho 
Wyo. 

1,080 
1,150 

1,652  ! 
23  i 

'  8  States 

1,074 

3/5,521 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.     Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry.     2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned),         Acres  tir 

harvest  increased  since  July  to  37,000  acres  in  Oregon  and  514,000  acres  for 

the  United  States,  '  zf)n 
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UNIXEID  SXA-TES  DEP  A  RT  M  EIN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE: 


Crop  Repor- 
as  of 
.  A^igas  t ..  1  ^  1 94^^ 


JUREAU    OF"    AO      ICU  l_TU  R  A  I.  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTJNG  SOARD 


Washington,  D.  C . , 

Augusi..l0j,_l_945  

3:00  ?.M.  (E^¥,T,). 


PEACTOTS 


"A£re_age_j^/  j_  _  Yield  £er  acre  :  Pj°_^'^^*J:°i} 


State 


Average; 
1934-43: 


iior 
harvest , 

 19±5__ 

Thousand  acres 


Average 
1934-43 


:  Indi-  : 
1944  :  Gated  : 
:  1945  : 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


*  Indicated 

•  1945 


Poxmds 


Thousand  pounds 


Va. 

.  146 

158 

164 

1,142 

1,210 

1,150 

166,981 

191,180 

188,60:' 

247 

289 

312 

1,162 

1,190 

1,125 

287,180 

343,910 

351,000 

Tenn. 

10 

11 

8 

700 

750 

750 

6,700 

8,250 

6,000 

1  Total 

403 

458 

484 

1,143 

1,186 

1,127 

460 , 860 

543,340 

545,60'D 

'\  S.C. 
Ga. 

24 

40 

40 

626 

635 

650 

14,501 

25,400 

26,000 

674 

1,028 

1,049 

706 

665 

740 

472,918 

683,620 

776,260 

Fla.  . 

84 

112 

112 

630 

650 

670 

52,926 

72,800 

75,040 

Ala. 

342 

520 

458 

699 

630 

700 

238,682 

327 , 600  - 

320,600 

Miss. 

33 

27 

26 

488 

465 

500 

15,151 

12,555 

•  13,000 

Total 

1,157 

1,727 

1,.685 

691 

650 

719 

795,178 

1.121,975 

1,210,9015 

Ark. 

25 

15 

12 

372 

400 

400 

9,050 

6,000 

4,800 

La. 

14 

8 

6 

370 

310 

375 

5,094 

2,480 

2,250 

Okla. 

97 

218 

255 

451 

510 

500 

42,090 

111,180 

127,500 

Tex. 

384 

724 

795 

443 

450 

525 

166,053 

325,800 

417,900 

Total 

520 

965 

1^069 

439 

462 

517 

222,286 

445,460 

"55S,7L5D 

U.S. 

2,080 

3,150 

3j238 

728 

670 

713  1 

,478,325 

2,110,775 

2,oaB,'95D 

1/  Equivalent  solid  acreage. 


TOBACCO 


State 


 Indic_at_ed^l945,  

Yield  per  acre  \  Production 


State 


Yield  per  acre  ]  Production 

Thousand  pounds 


Pounds 


Thousand  pounds 


Pounds 


Mass. 
Conn. 
N.Y. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

c  lad. 
)\  VI 9. 

V  M4im. 
^  Mo. 


1,405 
1,319 
1,350 
1,223 

987 
1,098 
1,510 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 

600 


8,850 
22,590 

1,080 
43,903 
21,130 
13, 170 
35,628 
840 

8,000 
300 
25,100 


Va. 
W.Va, 
N.C. 
S.C. 

Ga. 
Pla. 

Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
La._ 
"U.S. 


1,027 
■  950 
1,091 
1,150 
1,030 
832 
1,015 
1,040 
852 
550 


_lj_062_ 


143,288 
3,420 
794,  550 
138,000 
99,615 
18,710 
434,180 
123,105 
345 

 '  155 

1,934,069 
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UNITED  STAXES   DELPARXMEN-T  OF  AGR:CULTURE 

^PjQP   Report  bureau  of  agrioulxurai.  economics  iVoshington,  D.  C.  , 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August...  10^._19.45__.... 
3.;P0.i.,.ll?^.CE,V<.,T,.K 


APPLES,  COMIERCIAL  CROP  l/ 
:    "~  Production  2/~ 

1943 


PEACIES 


Area        :  _    Prod^uct  ion  2J  :  ;  Pro_duct_ion_22  

mid        :Average"  x  \  :  Indicatedj    State     :AverageJ  -.q..  :Indicated 

State       :1934-43  s     ^^^^     i     ^^^^     :Aug.  1,  1945 :  :i934-43:  ;Aug.l,1945 


Thousand  bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


East.States 
N.Atl,: 

Maine 

N.H, 

Vt, 

Meiss  , 

R.I. 

Com. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

_  _P a_._  

JI^At_l_^  

S.Atl, 

Del. 

Md, 

Va. 

Vi'.Va. 

_  JUC_,  

S  cAtl . 
East .States 
Cent  .States ; 


600 
7  33 
561 
2,550 
271 
1,364 
15,887 
3,098 
8_^684 


33,747 


704 
767 
•722 
2i228 
■281 
836 
13^602 
2^028 
_5_JT70 
26,238" 


912 
778 
513 

2 ,7  47 
268 

1,523 
17,010 

2,090 

£,100 
"34,941 


=276 
193 
132 
615 
85 
■622 
3,510 
1,221 
3_,6_40_ 
"10,294 


1,034 
•  1^829 
10,903 
4,134 
1^07  8 


_18^97^8 
52,725" 


499 
•  864 
5,590 
2^046 

 ^499 

__9^49_8" 
35>736" 


870 
1,863 
14,580 
4,356 
1_,7_82_ 
"23_,451. 
'58,392 


330 
795 
3,145 
1 ,625 
_315_ 
"6,21^ 
16,504 


Ohio 

4,914 

2^422 

5,395 

1 , 640  : 

Ind. 

1,531 

1,010 

1,363  ■ 

1,104  : 

111. 

3,162 

2,790 

2,418 

2 , 745  ; 

Mich, 

7,681 

5,888 

7,625  • 

1,750  : 

ms. 

•  666 

862 

805 

398  : 

Minn. 

206 

172 

182  ■ 

140  : 

lov.'a 

-253 

42 

80  ■ 

68  : 

Ifo. 

1,404 

968 

660 

968  . 

Nebr  # 

272 

34 

84- 

•  38  : 

Kans  • 

'735 

•260 

279 

270  : 

N.Cent, 

20,825 

14,448 

18,891 

9,121  : 

S.Cent. 

Ky. 

285 

280 

185 

294  t 

Tenn« 

304 

198 

351 

432  : 

Ark. 

753 

563 

568 

312  ; 

3 .Cent, 

1,342 

1,041 

1,104 

1.038  ; 

Cent .States 

22,168 

15,489 

19,995 ■ 

10,159  : 

7/e  St. States 

• 

Mont . 

325 

258 

400 

304  : 

Idaho 

•2,914 

•640 

1,900 

2,523  : 

Colo. 

1,554 

1,140 

2,002 

1,275  ■; 

N.Ifex. 

731 

•  847 

760 

543  ; 

Utah 

412 

550 

629 

413  J 

;7ash. 

27,446 

2  3,000 

31,100 

25,500 

Oreg, 

3,165 

2,690 

3,432 

2,736  ; 

Calif, 

7,607 

8,7  00 

6,144 

8  ;925  : 

Vi'est  .States 

44,153 

37,825 

46,367 

42  ,-219  : 

ir5  States 

119,046 

89^050 

124,754 

68 , 882  : 

jN.H. 

:Mexss  , 
:R.I. 
:Conn. 
;N.Y. 
:N.J. 
:Pa. 
;0hio 
:Ind. 
jlll. 
Mich. 
Iowa 
Mo. 
Nebr, 
Kans 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
V/.Va. 
N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 
Fla. 
Ky. 

Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss, 
Ark. 
La  . 
Okla, 
Tex. 
Idaho 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz . 
Utah 
Nev. 
■M&sh, 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
Clingstorro 
Freestone 


12 
44 
15 
106 
1,258 
954 
1,601 
732 
•296 
1,239 
2,305 
77 
695 
20 
87 
365 
391 
1,110 
^345 
1,892 
2,039 
4,997 
82 
'619 
1,134 
1,463 
'  886 
2,061 
298 
•  477 
1,567 
210 
1,553 
106 
62 
551 
5 

1,7  42 

416 
23,389 
3/14,430 
8,959 


21 

48 
20 
'129 
1,824 
1;193 
1,886 
1,095 
'674 
i;47  0 
3,600 
20 
315 
1 
15 
605 
'602 
2,150 
'690 
2,698 
2,46P 
4,590 
121 
878 

-  686 
1^380 
1,105 
2,646 

390 
'286 
1,517 
'442 
2,112 
122 
60 
850 

-  8 
2,604 

'  606 
34,044 
20,501 
13,543 


9 

33 

9 

■  114 
1,'739 
1,040 
1 ,222 
•750 
722 
1,806 
3  ,-465 
•  31 
1,170 

25 
60 
237 
•  320 
■536 
300 
2,370 
5,824 
8,277 
114 
1,3-30 

1,  -960 
2,440 
1,452 

2,  -9  67 
391 
768 

2,850 
423 
2, -29  5 
112 
•■  15 
•  900 
6 

2,494 
488 
31,586 
19,668 
11,918 


 ^  ^  ,  ^  T.   _57_, 20]^  75^963  ^2 ,_650 

ij  Estimates  of  th.e  commerciaJ.' ca:op  refer  to  the 'production  of  apples  in  the  commercial  apple 

areas  of  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for  s?le  to  commercial  processors  as  well  as 
for  Sale  for  fresh  consumption,  2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 
quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,    3/  Mainly  for  canning, 
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UNITED  STATEIS   D  E  P  A  RT  M  EI  N  T   OF   A3  Rl  C  U  LT  U  RE 

Report  bureau  of  agkiqulturau  eoonomics  VVashingtoa ,  D.  C. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Aug.\is.t...iO., 


PEARS  ! 

.GRAPES 

State 

:             Production  1^ 
jAverage:     -iqaa  ilndicateds 
:1934-43j  :AugJ.,1945 

!  State 

i               Frbduotion  l/ 

:  Ave  rage;     -iq^a     :  Indicated' 

J1934-43:               :Aug.l,  1945 

Thousand  bushels 


Tons 


Maine 

7 

10 

3  1 

Mass . 

415 

250 

250 

N.H. 

9 

10 

3  : 

R.I. 

210 

200 

150 

Vt. 

3 

3 

1  : 

Conn. . 

1,300 

■  900 

900 

Mass* 

55 

48 

14  . 

N.Y. 

58,890 

59;300 

35,600 

R.I. 

7 

7 

2  : 

N.J. 

2,540 

2,600 

i  ,  400 

Conn. 

64 

77 

60  : 

Pa. 

17,590 

19^500 

7,300 

N.Y. 

.1,053 

1,157 

336  : 

Ohio 

22,760 

24;400 

■  6,200 

N.J.  - 

58 

52 

36  : 

Ind. 

3,310 

2 ',5  00 

,  1 , 800 

Pa,           ,  • 

513 

464 

180  : 

111. 

4,720 

3;700 

'  3,500 

Ohio 

500 

373 

260  ! 

Mich. 

41,600 

34,000 

'8,300 

Ind, 

267 

157 

168  : 

-ms . 

445 

'600 

'400 

111. 

517 

335 

384  : 

I-owa 

3,340 

3,100 

. 2,900 

Mich, 

1,114 

1,193 

285 

Mo. 

7,490 

6;  500 

6,800 

Iowa  ■ 

104 

55 

56  : 

Nebr. 

1,620 

1^300 

1,700 

Mo. 

354 

17  5 

350  : 

Kans  , 

2,640 

3;300 

4,500 

Nebr  • 

26 

10 

12  : 

Del. 

1,430 

1,200 

600 

Kans  . 

131 

63 

116  ; 

Md. 

'425 

'250 

100 

Del. 

6 

7 

3  : 

Va. 

l;930 

l;800 

350 

Md. 

61. 

52 

21  : 

Yr.Va. 

1,17  5 

i;300 

350 

Va, 

349 

428 

92  J 

N.C. 

6,150 

6;600 

4,200 

W.Va, 

76, 

132 

40  : 

S.C. 

1,540 

1^200 

1,400 

N.C. 

317 

354 

390  ; 

'  Ga, 

1,690 

2,200 

2,300 

s.c. 

12  8. 

160 

198  : 

Fla. 

635 

'600 

500 

Ga, 

347 

500 

533  J 

.  Ky. 

2,030 

l;900 

1,300 

Pla, 

136 

17  6 

153  i 

Tenn. 

2,250 

2,300 

2,200 

Ky. 

223. 

135 

.'292  J 

Ala . 

1,280 

1,200 

1,400 

Tenn, 

286 

188 

512 

:  Ark. 

8,430 

10;600 

5,100 

Ala, 

291 

312 

■  432  .  . 

!  Okla, 

2,7  50 

3,200 

2 , 700 

Mis  s  . 

360 

354 

437 

:  Tex. 

2,300 

.2,100 

2,200 

Ark. 

172 

228 

221  i 

Idaho 

530 

450 

'  500 

La, 

163 

245 

225 

•  Colo. 

-510 

600 

600 

Okla  • 

143 

96  "  - 

188  : 

N.Mex, 

1,070 

i;ooo 

1,000 

Tex. 

403 

502 

536 

:  Ariz. 

920 

1,500 

1,400 

Idaho 

59 

69 

69  . 

,  Utah 

840 

800 

900 

Colo. 

195 

157 

244 

:  y/ash. 

9,480 

17,300 

18,800 

N.Mex. 

47 

50 

50  . 

Greg*  .  . 

2,100 

-  2;300 

2,300 

Ariz  . 

10 

10 

•     5  . 

!  Calif., all 

2 

,256,7  00 

2 

,514,000  2,670,000 

Utah 

127 

17  0 

221  . 

•  yj'ine  var-. 

540,000 

563,000 

528,000 

Nev,  ■ 

4 

6 

3 

•  Table  var. 

415,900 

513,000 

531,000 

V/ash,,  all 

6,260 

8,665 

8,466  . 

Raisin  var. 

1 

,300^800 

1 

,438,000  1,611,000 

Bartlett 

4,420 

6 , 885 

6,686  1 

Raisins  -2/ 

257  ,300 

309,500 

Ot  her 

1,841 

1,7  80 

1,780  . 

;  Not  dried 

351,600 

200,000 

Oreg,,  all 

3,720 

4,354 

4,480 

Bartlett 

1,5  53 

1,794 

2,016 

Other 

2,167 

2,560 

2,464 

Calif.,  all 

9,951 

10,417 

13,085 

Bartlett 

8,722 

9,167 

11,543  . 

..  Other 

1,229 

1,250 

1,542  • 

U.S. 

28,616  ■ 

31,956 

33,162 

:  U.S. 

2 

,474,835 

2 

,736,550 

2,801,900 

l/~5'or  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions,  2/  Djied  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fi'esh 
gPapes. 
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UNIHTEID   STATES   DEPARTMEINT   OF  AORICULTUREl 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
...August..!,..  1945  


BUREAU    OF    AC3  R  ICU  1_XU  R  Al_  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BO/-\RD 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Ay|;ust....LQ,_-La4:5.._... 

.3.:.Q0...E.,M.(E.,.W..T-..). 


CITRUS  FRUITS 
 C£ndi_t ion  Augup t_  1_  \J 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


Percent 


ORANGES: 

California,  all 

75 

74 

80  * 

80 

76 

iNCi  V  v::'  X  o   ub    jvi_L    o  a  / 

75 

74 

84 

72 

80 

Vei.  X"  IH-*  Xcio 

7  4 

74- 

77 

74 

X^XUI  Xu.ea,  XX 

7  1 

f  X 

7  4 

72 

77 

f  f 

61 

wX 

XJClI  XV   OC     IVIXU.  ^^Uli 

3  /fiR 

74 

7  3 

77 

vc*  XOIlOXt*  v» 

73 

7  1 

f  X 

7  8 

'J  w 

XrSAcAo,     cAXX  C// 

72 

74 

82 

80 

xVi  X  Cf  UliCA  ,     d  XX 

7? 

7  3 

R3 

83 

76 

XlU  U.X  55  Xcvllcl  ,     C*  X  X  ^ 

7  4 

go 

61 

\J  X 

80 

71 

5  states 

73 

74 

77 

79 

70 

TA1IGSRINE3: 

Florida 

59 

74 

46 

79 

55 

GRAPEFRUIT : 

Florida,  all 

62 

69 

57 

72  . 

57 

Seedless 

3/63 

70 

64 

'  74 

50 

Other 

3/58 

68 

54 

71 

55 

Texas,  all 

56 

67 

57 

7  9  , 

76 

Arizona,  all 

73 

52 

"  '  85 

7  8- 

77 

California,  all 

75 

77 

81  • 

79 

82 

Desert  Valleys 

77 

81 

84 

80 

Other 

77 

81 

76 

83 

4  States  62  67  60  75  67 


LEIJONS : 
California 

74 

75 

79 

77 

77 

LEES : 
Florida 

67 

70 

62 

77 

64 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shovm.     In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  follov/ing  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1, 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3/  Short-t  ime  average. 


UNITED  SXAXES   DEPARTMEINX   OF  AQRICULXUREI 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricul-tural  economics          Washington.  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  August  10,  1945  

....August..l^...l945   3ip0..p^.M.(E,m,I,.).. 


APRICOTS,  PLTOS,  AND  PRUNES 

*inrL       z  z  _  z  £i'odz^z^°"Z-'-z     '  ~ 

t      Average       ;      ^942       •      1943       *      1944    ~:~  "indicated  "~ 
_State_         193_4-43_     j_  :  ^  sJ^iiSi. 

■Tons 


Crop 


and 


APRICOTS': 


Fresh  Ba^is 


California 

197  ,7  00 

204,000 

80,000 

324,000 

177,000 

Washington 

13,620 

"21.000 

15,400 

25  000 

03  inn 

Utah 

4,095 

3,lO0 

10,100 

5)900 

10,400 

3  States 

215,415 

228,100 

105,500 

354,900 

210,500 

PLUMS s 

Michigan 

4,930 

5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

1,700 

California 

66,200 

72,000 

76,000 

92  ,  000 

71,000 

PRUN3S: 

Idaho 

16,820 

18,200 

7,800 

22,900 

25,800 

YiTashington,  all 

27,540 

24,600 

23,700 

27 ,000 

28,400 

Eastern  Washington 

13,800 

17,200 

11,800 

17,400 

17,200 

Western  YiFashington 

13,740 

7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

11,200 

Oregon,  all 

98,570 

70,500 

104 , 000 

60,400 

98,400 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,290 

.15,500 

10,200 

14,400 

16,800 

Yfe stern  Oregon 

8'5,280 

56,000 

93,800 

46,000  ■ 

,  81,600 

Dry  Basis  2/ 

California 

205,000 

172,000 

196,000 

159,000 

212,000 

JL/  Jor  some  States  in  certain  yecirs,  production  includes 
of  economic  conditions,  2/  In  California,  the  diying 
fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS 
Condition  August  1 

1944     '  1945 


some  quantities  unharvested  on  accomt 
ratio  is  approximately  2^  pounds  of 

AND  NUTS 

t         _^Fro  duct  ion  1^ 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


:  Average 


1944 


:  Indicated 


1934-43     :  jAug.  1,  1945 


FIGS: 

Percent 

Tons 

California 

Dried  ) 
Not  dried) 

82 

85 

82 

2/28,350 
13, 650 

2/35,200 
19,000 

OLIVES: 

California 

57 

52 

40 

41,100 

42,000 

ALMONDS : 

California 

13,700 

21,000 

23,100 

V7ALNUTS ; 

California 

53,320 

62,000 

58,000 

Ore  gon 

.  4,-310 

6,800 

5,700 

2  States 

57,630 

63,800 

63,700 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

2,894 

5,600 

5,000 

V/ashington 

477 

860 

860 

2  ' States 

3^371 

6_^460 

5,860 

AVOCADOS : 

Florida 

58 

69 

67 

1,873 

5,200 

Tor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes 
of    economic  conditions,      2/  "Dry  basis. 
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UNIT-ED   STAXES   D  E  P  A  RT  M  FI N  T   OF  AGRICUl_XURE 

BUREAU    OF    Ai3  R  1C;J  1-TU  RAL  ECONOMICS 

as  of  C/^OP  REPORTiNG  BOARD 

AUguPt  1,  1945 


REPOR" 


V7ash.ington.  D.  C, 
August  10,  1945 


•  iMiiiiuiiimt  •! 


CHERRIES 
Swe  e  t  vti  r  ie  t ie  •■^ 
?ro_ductijn  1^  

'preliminary 


State 


Avera>e 
1938-43 


1944 


1945 


Soi~r  varieties 
Pi-O'-luo.  bion  l/ 


Ave  ra  ge 
1938-43 


1944 


Fr  .■lirninnry 
1945 


Tons 


Tor  s 


N.Y. 

1,983 

2,900 

2,600 

19,150 

22,100 

7,300 

Pa. 

1,733 

2,200 

700 

5,S50 

9,000 

3,100 

Ohio 

663 

1,080 

380 

2,977 

3;  900 

2,300 

Mioh, 

3,033 

4,600 

500 

31,333 

50,000 

8,800 

y.'is. 

9,333 

15,000 

6,000 

5  Eastern  States 

7  ,412 

10,780 

4,180 

68,643 

100,000 

27,400 

Mont. 

610 

520 

27  8 

470 

360 

Idaho 

1,7  2  2 

1,910 

1,910 

510 

•  480 

550 

Colo. 

415 

500 

360 

3,278 

4,840 

1,680 

Utah 

2,967 

3,300 

4,300 

1,933 

2;400 

2,800 

'.Tash. 

23,533 

23,100 

29,800 

5,717 

6,000 

'4,700 

Orec. 

19,500 

If 100 

20,800 

2,2^2 

2,600 

2,100 

Calif. 

24,6o7 

27 , 000 

31,900 

7  Western  States 

72,837 

7  4,520 

69,590 

13,958 

16,790 

12,190 

12  States 

80,250 

85,300 

93,770 

82,602 

116,790 

39,590 

Cherries  -  Cont, 


All  varieties 

Produ ration  3y' 

" State 

Average 

Freliiainary 

'  1934-43 

:       1944  : 
Tons 

1945 

N.Y, 

20,535 

25,000 

9,900 

Fa. 

7  ,  aoo 

11,200 

3,800 

Ohio 

4,17  3 

4,980 

■  2,580 

Mich. 

35,610 

54,300 

9,300 

Wis. 

8;766 

15  ^  000 

6,000 

5  Eastern 

Stat-; 

7r:,:r._- 

110.7  30 

31,560 

Mont . 

1,030 

880 

Idaho 

2,275 

2,390 

2,460 

Colo. 

3,559 

5,340 

2,040 

Utah 

3^990 

5,7  00 

7,100 

Wash. 

2  4 -,850 

2 1 . 100 

■54,500 

Oree;. 

18,990 

2''  7  00 

2? , 900 

Calif. 

22,^6^ 

27  . 0'ln 

31 , 900 

7  17e  .stern 

States 

7  6,-57 

r-,  10 

101,780 

12  States 

153,141 

202,090 

133,360 

l/  For  sone  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes , one  quantities  vm- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


.    .  UNITED 

Crop  Report 

as  of 
August  1,  1945 


STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF    AG  R  ICU  UTU  R  AU    CCONOMIOS  \'IlV3hiV\p:t01C\  ,  <  J)  .  C., 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  August  lf^,_1945_ 


PECANS 
varieties  l/~ 


State 


Improved 
'  'Pro 


Average 
1934-43 


duction 
1944  ; 


IndioQtod 
Aug.l, 

1945 


Thousand  po'ond! 


V/ild  or  sseedlinj  variiitics 

 ^2^}^^-^2P-_  _ 

!  Indicated 
t  Au^-^.l, 
 ;  1£45  _ 

T  ho  V.S  and  p  o  vnd  s 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


111. 

2/  13 

10 

12 

537 

430 

613 

Mo, 

32 

25 

60 

853 

750 

1,800 

N.C. 

2,092 

2,070 

2,513 

304  . 

230 

343 

S.C, 

2,080 

2, 152 

2,  782 

341 

■  468 

530 

Ga, 

18,306 

28,140 

34, 200 

3,232 

'  5,3S0 

6,500 

Fla, 

1,919 

2,856 

2,458 

1,369 

2,244 

1,530 

Ala, 

6,069 

7,885 

8,850 

1,567 

1,615 

1,810 

Miss, 

3,351 

4,980 

5,160 

' 2,569 

'  3,320 

5,615 

Ark. 

556 

504 

600 

3,029 

3,696 

4,300 

La  • 

2,125 

3,744 

2,700 

5,663 

10,656 

7,  700 

Okla, 

855 

1,400 

2,115 

16,105 

12,600 

19,035 

Tex. 

1,940 

5,400 

4,680 

22,440 

59j  600 

34,320 

12  States 

39,336 

59,146 

66,130 

58,010 

81,019 

82,201 

Pecans  -  Cont, 


State 


All  varieties 
Produr-tion 


1944 


Thousand 


Indicated 

Aus.l, 

1945 


111. 

549 

490 

630 

Mo. 

885 

775 

1,860 

N.C. 

2,396 

2, 300 

2,856 

S.C. 

2,600 

3,312 

Ga. 

21,538 

33,500 

40,700 

Pla. 

3,288 

5,100 

4,088- 

Ala. 

7,636 

9,500 

10,660 

Mifs, 

5^920 

8,300 

8,775 

Ark. 

3^585 

4,200 

4,900 

La. 

'  7;788 

14, 400 

10,400 

Okla. 

16^960 

14,000 

21,150 

Tox, 

24,380 

45,000 

59,000 

12  States 

97  ,  3  46 

140,165 

148,331 

1^  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties, 
2/  Short-t  iiiie  average. 
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UNITED   STAXE.S   DEPAR-TMETNT   OF  AGRICULXUREL 


I  :rop  Report 
as  of 
Augu&t  1,  1945 


BUREAU    0~   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  RELPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C . . 

.3:oo.p^m,..C^e,I^.t; 


POTATOES  1/ 
_Yi.el,djp^r_aiCre  


GROUP 


AMD 


STATE 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indi- 
cated 


Average 
1934-43 


Pr^duciicin 
1944 


Indi- 
cated 


Bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES; 

Maine  281  268 

Nev/  York,  L,  I.  224  155 

Hew  York,  Upstate  106  125 

_  ?.eiiASyivani.a  ^120  116  _ 

 3  Eastern  ^172^5  177,3 

Michigan  99  108 

Wisconsin  83  84 

Minnesota  "82  82 

ITorth  Dakota  96  125 

_  South  Dakota   61_  75'  _ 

_  _  5  Central  89^1  98. 7 

Nebraska  112  120 

Montana  98  120 

Idaho  ■  224  225 

V.Voming  113  155 

Colorado  169  211 

Utah  160  158 

l^evada  174  160  . 

Washington  192  ^  220 

Oregon  183  220  • 

_  £alif  orni_a_l^  280j  270 *_ 

 10J'Je.st.ern  ^180.^2  201,  7 

TOTiOi  18  1361.6  153.3 


Thousand  bushels 


280 
260 
110 
112  _ 

194.1 

100 

95 

95 
120 
_80  _ 

ioa.i 

150 

115 

225 

150 

190 

160 

180 

215 

195 

290  _ 

203.3 

i62.£ 

155 
125 
145 
190 
16^  _ 

95 
105 
115 

85 
100  _ 
101.3 

72 
190_ 
141.7 
116.^ 
15^.2 


46 
11 
17 
_22 
.97 
23 
17 
20 
13 
_  2 
_76 
9 
1 
28 
1 
14 
2 


102 
316 
279 
318 
015 
669 
542 
360 
249 
016 
836 
078 
700 
910 
954 
033 
194 
409 
713 
289 
473 
753 
604 

270 
942 

474 
837 
805 
227 
012 
318 
576 
236 
505 


53,868 
10,695 
15,750 
.  19^140_ 
.  99,.453_ 
18,360 
11,844 
15,334 
20,875 
.  _2^550_ 
_  68^963_ 
8,400 
2,520 
36,675 
2,170 
18,779 
2,765 
544 
10,340 
10,340 
.  i0x^50_ 
i03^063_ 
-271^479. 

1,064 
1,656 
3,120 
1,235 

.  _3^408_ 
.  10^483_ 
2,040 
5,810 
3,115 
1,800 
.  _2_,.470_ 
.  153.235_ 
425 
.  _1^342_ 
.  _l-..767_ 
.  27^485_ 
[298^964_ 


59,080 
18,200 
12,870 
_  17^360 
_1 07^510 
17,000 
12,350 
15,105 
21,240 
_  _2^640 
_  68^3ii5 
9,600 
2,415 
43,650 
2,100 
18,810 
2,992 
684 
12,255 
10,530 
_  I2j_750 
_115^796 

-^m^641 

1,054 
1,488 
3,480 
1,311 
_  _3^5£0 
_  10^913 
2,850 
6,615 
3,795 
2,380 
_  _3^550 
_  19^240 
324 

 1^235 

-  -1-^5^9 
-1  JS1^7i2 
_323^353 


OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES; 
'  Nev;  Hampshire  151 
Vermont  134 
Massachusetts  138 
Rhode  Island  186 
C^onnecticut  168 


140 

138 

130 

190 

150  _ 

146.8 

50 

83 

89 

60 
_65  _ 
_73.6 

85 
220  _ 
159.2 
_94.9 
145.1 


_83 
257 

1 
1 

2 


 5.  New  England  _ 

V/est  Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

_  iQ^ja.  

 5  Ce ntral  

New  Mexico 

_  Ari_zo_na  ^  ,  

 2  S^outhwest.ei^n_ 

TOTAL  1 2_  1  

5o_LAI3  STATES  

ITTT^J-CT'TATE  POTATO 


-150^6_ 

88 
105 
102 

80 


3 
11 

5 
3 
5 


  95^5_ 

74 

 __1 43_  _ 

  9675_ 

 104.^"9" 

 ^131^5~ 

STATES:  ^ 


_28.638 
340 
327 


 668 

•_38,633 
296,237 


New  "^erscy 

173 

124 

182 

9,633 

8,804 

13,104 

Delav;are 

88 

62 

95 

424 

273 

370 

■  Marylaind 

'"  104 

89 

115 

2,612 

1,824 

2,231 

■  Virginia 

119 

83 

122 

.9,770 

5»976 

8,418 

Kentucky 

78 

58 

96 

3,605 

2,494 

4,128 

Missouri 

88 

62 

85' 

3.844 

2,232 

2,890 

Kansas 

84' 

52* 

2^279 

1,144 

TOTAL  7 
37  LATE  and 
INTZRI-3DIATE 

113^1 
129,4 

84;  6 

138.1 

-  51  - 

1^-^  32,168 
153.2  328,406 

22^.747 
321j^711 

3a,.  7m 

356j_134 

UfMIXElD,  ^TA-TELS  DEPA-R  f  M  F.N T  OF  AGRJCU  L.XLf  REl 
Crop    Reporx  bureau  or  AQRicui-TURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D. 


as  of 
Ai^ust  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  10.  1945 


.MIItllMIIIII'lfllllllillllltilii 


POTATOES  1/  (Continued) 
Yi^ld  ^er  acre_ 


GROUP 


Pr2.cLu,ciio.n_ 


Bushels 


Thousand  "bushels 


ZABLY  POTATO  STATES: 

North  Carolina  101  82  118  8,778 

South  Carolina  112  61  123  2,618 

Georgia  "  63  47  76  1,451 

•Florida  123  106  144  3,722 

Tennes-see     '  72  56"  84  3,203 

Alabama        '  90  58  '        106  4,131 

Mississippi  65  65  68  1,423 

Arkansas  75  68  63  3,278 

Louisiana  62  53  58  2,676 

Oklahoma  .      69  65  50  2,252 

Texas  70.  75.  81  3,  840 

_  California  l/  29 9_  355^  :  _  _325_  9^314_ 

lOTAL  12  96l6  99^4  123U_  46_,  686_ 


TOTAL  U.^Sj^  ,  ,  _  _ 

2-/ Early  and  late  crops 
States. 


.  _124^0  ^130,..4  li7_7_375^091_ 

shown  separately  for  California;  combi 


6,970 
1,464 
*1,363 
3,445 
2,464 
3,364 
2,210 
3,196 
3,498 
2,015 
5,016 

 ^22, 720  _ 

 ^57, 725  _ 

,  _  379,436  _ 
ned  for  all 


Indi- 
cated 
1945  _ 


8,496 
2,582 
2,052 
5,112 
3,444 
5,300 
1,836 
2,394 
2,958 
1,150 
5,022 
 22l,225 

 s±,Qyz 

.  _  ^20,206. 
other 


STOETPOTATOES 


State 


 ^i®i^_P^r_acr£ 

Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indi- 
cated 
1945 


Average 
1934-43 


Produc_ti.on_ 
1944 


Indi- 
cated 
1945 


Bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


I.J. 

134 

150 

145 

2,116 

2,400 

2,320 

Ind. 

95 

125 

110 

287 

225 

198 

Ill, 

85 

85 

85 

358 

382 

340 

1 0  wa 

85 

100 

100 

204 

200 

250 

Mo. 

87 

100 

90 

798 

800 

630 

Kans, 

-102 

140 

130 

327 

406 

494 

Del. 

'124    •  - 

155  • 

145 

493 

465 

435 

Md. 

•145 

160 

160 

1,134 

1,280 

1,280 

Ta, 

113 

120 

125 

3,801 

3,960 

4,125 

101 

115 

105 

8,235 

8,970 

7,350 

S.C, 

84 

98 

95 

5,119 

7,056 

5,890 

Ga,   ■  ■•  - 

•  74 

88 

86 

8,018 

8,272 

8,084 

El-a,           -  ; 

-  67  ' 

70 

68 

1,308 

1,400 

1,224 

^y. .  ' 

83 

90 

85 

1,503 

1,440 

1,360 

Tenn^ 

•  90 

96 

95 

4,427 

4,128 

3,135 

Ala. 

76 

87 

85 

6,548 . 

6,699 

5,865 

Miss. 

86 

88 

100 

'  6,499 

6,248 

6,400 

Ark.  . 

72 

85 

85 

2, 122 

1,955 

1,615 

La, 

70 

75 

82 

7,352 

8,100 

'^"9,758 

Okla, 

-  66 

80 

80 

792 

1,040 

800 

Tex, 

74 

75 

90 

4,318 

5,025 

4,500 

Calif. 

117. 

120. 

120 

1,299 

1,200 

1,080 

u.  s. 

•  84.2 

92.9 

94.3 

P7,059 

71,651 

67,133 

-  52  - 


UNIXEID  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AQRICUi.TURE 

Crop   Report       *    bureau  of  AQRicuLTUf^AL.  economics  Washington,  D 


as  of 


crop  reporting  BOARD 


August  10,  1945 
"3700  ""p/m      .  W .  T  .T" 


BROOMCORN 


Acreage  :        Yield  per  acre  ;  Production 

Harvested  :  For 

Average  ,g.. 
1934-43* 


State 


:Average:  zharvest, 
:  1934-43:  :  1945 


ilndicatedj  , 
■    Aur  1     t  -^^erage 
'  *  1934-43 

1945  ; 


1944 


Indicated 
Aug.l, 

1945  - 


Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Tons 

111. 

35 

;  

12 

7 

•  518 

650 

525 

8,800 

3,900 

1,800 

Kans  • 

23 

22 

11 

208 

400 

300  '  ■ 

2,260 

4,400 

1,600 

Okla, 

95 

109 

55 

276 

3,75 

280  ■ 

11,940  • 

20,400 

9 , 100 

Tex, 

31 

46 

36  • 

300 

37  0 

305 

4,600 

8;500 

.5,500 

Colo. 

54 

109 

78  • 

204 

325 

275  ' 

6 , 000  • 

.    17  ,7  00 

10,700 

N.Mex, 

53 

*82 

43 

240 

300 

125 

6,500 

12,300 

2,700 

U.S. 

291 

380 

240 

281 

354 

262 

40,130. 

67  ,200 

31,400 

SUGAR  BEETS 


Indite  at  e_d__Augjj_lj_  1.945  t  i  Liidicat_ed_  Aug_.  1_,_19_45 


State 

:  Yield 
:  per 

;  ■  Production 

t 

• 
• 

State.  ' 

Yield 
per 

• 

;  Production 

:  acre 

t 

acre 

• 

Short  tons 

1,000  Snort  tons 

Short  tons 

1,000  Short  tons 

Ohio 

10,0 

210 

Colo. 

14,5 

2,175 

Mich, 

■  7,5 

-     ,  500 

• 

• 
9 

Utah  ' 

13*0 

'  429 

Nebr  , 

■  12.0 

708 

I 

Calif. 

17-,0 

lj615 

Mont, 

Idaho 

.  12.0 
.  15.0 

984 

810 

t 
i 

Other" 
States 

12.9 

•  1^363 

Wyo. 

-  12,5 

438 

t 

• 

U.S.  . 

13.1 

'  -9,332 

"SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AOT)  SEED 


:      Yield  of 

cane  per  acre  : 

Production 

State 

'  'Average 

'  • 1934-43  ' 
t  : 

X 

1944  : 

• 
• 

Short  tons 

Indicated  : 
Aug.l,  { 

1945  : 

Avera  ge 
1934-43 

• 

:  1944 
1,000  Short 

• 
* 

• 

tons 

Indicated 
Aug.l, 

.  1945 

Louisiana 

18.4 

20,0 

22.0 

4,925 

5,349 

5,962 

Florida 

32.0 

28.5 

32,0 

715 

799 

1,014 

Total 

19.5 

20.8 

23.0 

5,640 

6,148 

6,976 

53  —  .  ^ 


UNITEID   STA-TEIS   D  E  P  A  RT  M  El  N  T   OF  AGRICULTURE! 

Crop    Report  bureac  of-  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  August  10.  1945 


• 

state 

Milk  produced  per  milk  cow  in: 

"Grain" 

fed  per 

*     i  iXXJX           W  o  Uli 

• 

_  Jbe£d^  Jsept^y  Xejior  t^^  ± 

•     xcuLJllSy  JlUiuUoX 

:Au€ust  1  : 

_    1  -'ikv^igsirisi 

August/    X  • 

iiUgUSb  J.< 

August  1 

:    August  1 

!'    .Til  no    1             5>a  <^ 
1  of   .Tnn<=   n  Q4yl  7/ 

 X_£firi      ^ 

_1944   

:   1945  

Poiinds 

Pounds 

Percent 

Me. 

16.3 

19.2 

19.7 

4.7 

5.1 

98 

15.1 

17.0 

18.9 

4.5 

4.8 

102 

vt. 

15.9 

17.1 

18.3 

4,5 

4.4 

100 

Mass. 

18.4 

"■■  19.2 

■  20.0 

6,0 

6.0 

98 

Conn. 

18,5 

18.0 

19.5 

5.7 

5.5 

98 

U.Y. 

18.0 

19.0 

20.8 

4.5 

4.7 

101 

N.J.  . 

20,2 

20.7 

22,0 

7.6 

7,1 

100 

17^8 

17.9 

19^3 

5.4 

6^0 

•    101 ' 

I.Ati._  _ 

 17..86 

 18,49_ 

_  _  20  ..11 

5,0  _ 

5^2 

 :  _  100.5 

Ohio 

16,1 

18.4 

4.6 

4^6 

99 

Ind. 

15.8 

15.7 

18.0 

4.3 

4.0 

•  100 

111.' 

15.5 

16,1 

17.3 

4.3 

4.2 

99 

Mich, 

18.3. 

18.8 

20.3 

3.7 

3.8 

99 

Wis. 

18^1 

18.6 

19^8 

2.9 

3^2  ■ 

loi' 

is.  N.  Cent^ 

17..15 

■  17.38 

19^04 

3.7 

3^8 

92.9 

Minn, 

15.9 

15.4 

17,2 

1.5 

2.2 

97 

Iowa  - 

•15,1 

"'  16.3 

17.7 

3.2 

3.5 

96 

Mo. 

11,7 

12.2 

14.0 

2.6 

3.0 

97 

N.Dak. 

15,4 

14.5 

17.0 

1.6 

2.3 

94 

S.Dak. 

12.6 

13.7 

14' 2 

1.2 

2.3 

92 

UelDr. 

14,4 

14.9 

15.6 

1.9 

2.1 

92 

KanSj;. 

13^3 

14.1 

14^8 

4.0 

3^2 

96' 

W.N.  Cent 

14,17 

14.55 

15^  93 

2.4. 

.2^7.. 

9^.6 

Md..  "  . 

15.8. 

•  14.7 

16.4 

5.1 

5.3 

99 

Va." 

13,8 

■  13.3 

15.1 

3.3-. 

3.2  • 

99 

W.Va. 

14.1 

'  13.6 

16.1 

2.2: 

2.9.  ..• 

98 

N.C. 

13.5 

■l4.3 

-  -  14.0 

3.7 

3.7  .  .. 

98 

s.c.  • 

11,3 

12.4 

12.0 

3.1 

3.3 

99 

9.3 

9.8 

2.9 

2^6 

98 

S.Atl. 

12^68 

12.62 

13^80 

3.4 

3..4 

98,8 

Ky. 

13.6 

12.1 

15.2 

2.6 

•2.7 

97 

Tenn, 

12.2 

11.6 

13:,  2 

2.9 

2.7 

96 

Ala. 

9.4 

9.1 

"9.8 

3.1 

i5.0 

98 

Miss, 

8.1 

8.2 

-  8.8 

1.9 

1.7 

100 

Ark. 

9.6. 

9.2  • 

10.6 

1.8 

.  -  2^6' 

102 

Okla. 

11.4 

10> 

11.7 

1.6 

2.1 

99 

Tex. 

9+8 

9.1 

9^7 

2.0 

2..,9 

96' 

S.Cent^ 

10^54 

10.14 

11^27 

2.1 

2^5 

98.0 

Mont. 

17,0 

17.8 

17.0 

2.7 

2.1 

93 

Idaho 

19.6 

20^1 

20.3 

2.4 

2.7 

97 

Wyo. 

15.8 

17.1 

17.8 

2.1 

1.9 

98 

Colo. 

15.8 

17.0 

17.3 

2.7 

3.3 

93 

Utah 

17.3 

17.9 

■    -  18.5 

2,0 

2.6 

99 

Wash. 

20ll 

20.7 

•  -21.5 

4.6 

4',  6 

96 

Oreg. 

18.7 

19,9. 

19.4 

.  3.7 

.     4.1  • 

96 

Calif. 

19^5 

21.5 

21^5 

3.4 

4^0 

102' 

We^tj,.  

_  _  17.95 

 19.22^ 

_  _  19^.12 

_  _  •_ 

_.  _  _3^6_  _ 

 97. 9   

U._S.^  14..86  15.15  16^43  _:  _  _  3. 13L"_' _  _3,39  91.2_  

l/Pigures  for  I^ew  England  States  and  l^ew  ^ersey  are  ."based  on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U,  S, 
are  based  on  returne  from. crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  based 
in' part  on  records  of  less-  important  dairy  States  not  shovm  separately. 

2yincludes  grain,  millf eeds  and  concentrates, 

3/Based  on  reports  for  about  140,000  farms  collected  largely  through  cooperation 
with  the  Eural  Mail  Carriers,  -  54  - 


UNITED 


;rop  Reiporx 

of 

Au^^  s  t ..  1 ..  19 45 .... 


DEIPAR-TM  ENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF    AC3  R  ICU  1-TU  RAI_    EOONOMICS  Vva&ll  1  HgtOIl ,     D.     C.  , 
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JUIT  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 
and 
Division 


I^'iunter  of  layers  on 
_hand  during  July  _ 
_  _1944  _  _L  _  1945_  [ 
Thousands 


j^CQs  per 
_  1.00  l.a2£;ers_ 

1944_ :  194^ 

Kujnljer 


  Toial  eg£s_produced   

_Durinj2  July  L'^an^^to  July_Llncl_. 


1944 


1945_  1  _1944  . 
Millions 


1945 


Me, 

1 

,  645 

1,  786 

1,  500 

I,  555 

26 

30 

249 

244 

p,  d. 

1 

,  610 

1,  598 

1,562 

1,  544 

25 

25 

230 

224 

yt. 

832 

710 

1,  730 

1,  792 

14 

13 

121 

114 

Mr.ss, 

3 

,  865 

4,253 

1,544 

1,  543 

60 

70 

597 

597 

R.I. 

348 

315 

1,587 

1,566 

5 

5 

;-'\50 

■■.48 

Conn. 

2 

,225 

2,251 

1,488 

1,531 

53 

34 

302 

289 

^T.  Y. 

10 

,  756 

8,909 

1,524 

1,637 

175 

146  ■•  - 

1,451 

■  1,235 

11.  J. 

4 

,942 

4,023 

1,465 

1,504 

72 

51 

553 

561 

Pa. 

14 

,  556 

12,000 

1,507 

1,531 

219 

184 

1,  882 

1,545 

N. Atl. 

40 

"^79 

35j_84o 

1.^545 

1^585 

650 

568 

5j_545 

5,007 

Ohio 

15 

,125 

14,578 

1,451 

1,  587 

219 

231 

1,972 

1,858 

Ind. 

10 

,638 

10,833 

1,414 

1,550 

150 

158 

1,445 

1,389 

111. 

16, 

,509 

15,737 

1,  321 

1,420 

218 

223 

2,019 

1,938 

Mich, 

9 

,033 

8,221 

1,l13. 

1,512 

157 

133 

1,187 

1,150 

Vis. 

13 

440 

I2j.685 

lj_519 

1^587 

204 

201 

1^556 

1,576 

E.IT.  Cent. 

64, 

746 

52^.057 

1^^3 

1^541 

928 

9o6 

8^279 

7,951 

Minn, 

19, 

717 

20,220 

l,ol3 

1,609 

298 

325 

2,585 

2,625 

I  ova 

24, 

676 

23, 543 

1,425 

1,515 

552 

358 

3,111 

5,058 

Mo. 

17, 

706 

16, 845 

1,383 

1,494 

24d 

252 

2,239 

2,105 

N.Baic. 

4, 

151 

4,370 

1,389 

1,507 

58 

56 

490 

488 

S.Dak. 

6i 

878 

5,510 

1,410 

1,488 

97 

97 

805 

776 

iiebr. 

11, 

059 

11,230 

1,417 

1,  515 

157 

170 

1,442 

1,455 

ilansjj. 

12, 

450 

12,434 

1,4-0  7 

1,  -'-ol 

175 

180 

1 , 597 

lj.545 

_jV,  ^ ,  i^eiitjL 

_  ^2.1 

o_4_?  _ 

  9_Oj_2o3  

_ljt--^S0_ 

 lx.-'20_ 

_lj_5S2_ 

_lj_448  

12j.271_ 

_12 , 058 

■i-ex. 

755 

697 

1,458 

1,  564 

11 

10 

93 

35 

■  2, 

702 

2,  398 

1,573 

1,457 

37 

35 

..  309 

297 

V  a. 

6, 

529 

6,088 

1,502 

1,  370 

85 

83 

734 

714 

Vv.Va. 

3, 

136 

2,478 

1,  404 

1,541 

44 

38 

378 

311 

J-^.C. 

7, 

992 

8,020 

1, 119 

1, 159 

89 

93 

748 

764 

s.  c. 

3, 

211 

3,078 

1,050 

1,  147 

34 

35 

271 

275 

^a. 

6 , 

f~\r\  *~\ 

002 

5,  370 

1,079 

1, 107 

65 

59 

506 

466 

Pi  ^ 
^  ia. 

1, 

472 

lj_3ll 

1^^147 

lj_22T 

17 

15 

151 

135 

S.  Atl. 

31, 

800 

29^440 

1^.20 1 

1.,.253 

582 

569 

53.190 

3,04? 

7/" 

7, 

238 

5,910 

1,2-:  5 

1,  545 

90 

95 

902 

c5l 

fT- 

ienn. 

7, 

554 

7,280 

1,197 

1,237 

91 

90 

853 

774 

Ala. 

914 

5,025 

1,144 

1,138 

58 

57 

532 

459 

Miss, 

5, 

993 

5,572 

955 

1,017 

57 

58 

488 

464 

Ark. 

6, 

653 

6, 154 

1,065 

1,  178 

72 

72 

590 

547 

ia. 

3, 

982 

3,424 

955 

1,038 

37 

36 

304 

278 

Okla. 

10, 

007 

8,954 

1,274 

1,389 

127 

124 

1,200 

1,117 

f  ex.  

 2i, 

565  _ 

_  23^155_ 

_lj_lc^4':  

1_,.508 

 291_ 

 505  

_2^52-:l. 

_  2,398 

S.  Centj  

 71, 

119  _ 

_  6_6_j_5^5j_ 

1^158 

_  _1^2f 1_ 

 853_ 

 855  

_7j_374_ 

_  5,858 

Mont. 

T 

554 

1,500 

l,4r37 

1,  500 

24 

22 

16  7 

175 

Idaho 

1, 

832 

1,452 

1,476 

1,566 

27 

23 

231 

184 

Wyo, 

654 

550 

1,500 

1,519 

10 

a 

77 

60 

Colo. 

3, 

355 

2,604 

1,451 

i,.:-94 

49 

39 

364 

309 

N.Mex. 

1, 

010 

719 

1,358 

1,  '-  r  o 

14 

10 

110 

64 

Ariz, 

433 

382 

1,271 

1,226 

6 

5 

51 

41 

Utah 

2, 

151 

2,156 

1,569 

1,556 

34 

34 

252 

245 

Nev, 

249 

247 

1,457 

1,565 

4 

4 

28 

28 

Wash. 

5, 

017 

4,384 

1,612 

1,547 

81 

68 

628 

589 

Oreg, 

2, 

706 

2,4^1 

1,509 

1,550 

44 

38 

350 

325 

Calif. _  _ 

V/'e  s  t . 

U.  S.  

-  -1^, 
32, 
338, 

766 
837 
728 

_  ll4-245_ 
27j_673 
315^.844 

_1^575_ 
1jl553 
lj.577 

_  _1^^^7c_ 
^  _1^507_ 
_  _lj  449 
55  - 

_217 

 510_ 

_4_j_6^5_ 

166 
417 
_^-j-591_  _ 

lj.665 
_3^944_ 
40j_605_ 

_  1,40^ 
_  3,4^1^ 
_58,  5-15 
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